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Let your HEAD take you 


(The average American today .has a 
choice of just going where ‘‘his feet 
take him’’, or choosing wisely the 
course to follow. Let’s skip ahead 10 
years, and take a look at John Jones— 
and listen to him... ) 


«ec 


tae: I feel so good it al- 
most scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap a 
shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 


“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from me. 


“Tve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 
can go to bed every night with noth- 


ing on your mind except the fun 
you're going to have tomorrow— 
that’s as near Heaven as man gets 
on this earth! 


“Tt wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’46—that was right 
after the war and sometimes the 
going wasn’t too easy—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying -Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
figured on cashing some of them in. 
But sick as she was, it was Ellen 
who talked me out of it. 


“ “Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time in 
our lives, we’re really saving money. 
It’s wonderful to know that every 
single payday we have more money 
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put aside! John, if we can only keep 
up this saving, think what it can 
mean! Maybe someday you won’t 
have to work. Maybe we can own a 
home. And oh, how good it would 
feel to know that we need never 
worry about money when we’re old!’ 

“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly poker 
game—quit dropping a little cash 
at the hot spots now and then— 
gave up some of the things a man 
feels he has a right to. We didn’t 
have as much fun for a while but 
we paid our taxes and the doctor 
and—we didn’t touch the Bonds. 


“What’s more, we kept right on 
putting our extra cash into U. S. 
Savings Bonds. And the pay-off is 
making the world a pretty swell 
place today!” 
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Charming 
Birthday Books 


SHAKESPEARE 


No author has more quotable % 
lines or more that have become ¥ 
a part of our language than %. 
Shakespeare, save perhaps some ¥ 
of the biblical writers. In this ¥ 
birthday book there is a quota- 3 
tion for every one of the days ¥ 
of the year, plus one for Leap % 
Year, and places for the entries J 
of the birthdays of your rela- 
tives and friends. It is printed % 
in two colors; its pages are % 
decorated with borders. 


LANGUAGE OF 
JEWELS 


Here is a compact and con- 
venient birthday book inspired J 
by the language of precious % 
stones. On its left hand pages & 
are given the jewel of the 
month and its meaning, and 
following it a quotation for 
each day. On the opposite 
pages are spaces for the entry % 
of the birthdays of your rela- 
tives and friends. A page at 
the front gives a list of the. 
jewels of each month and their 
meanings. 


LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS 


Similar in conception and for- 
mat to The Language of Jewels 
this book gives the birthday ¥ 
flowers month by month and is % 
filled with charming and appro- 
priate quotations on flowers and ¥% 
their significance. 


ASTROLOGY 
Beginning with Aries in Janu- 
ary, and ending with Capricorn % 
in December, this unique birth- ¥ 
day book gives a concise horo- % 
scope opposite the name of rela- ¥ 
tives and friends entered in %~' 
‘their natal day. Dominant char- & 
acteristics of persons born un- 
der the various Signs and in % 
different periods of the Signs; 
qualities to cultivate and ten- 
dencies to discourage; colors 
that are harmonious to each— 
all this is to be found in this un-- 
usual book. Ready March 30th. 6 
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Each printed in two colors; ¥ 
, bound attractively in padded ¥ 
leatherette, with title in gold % 


and silken bookmark. 128 pages. 
/- 444"x5", Boxed. $1.25 each 

_ DeLuxe Editions 
of the four Birthday Books ¥ 
listed above. Bound in full pad- ¥% 
ded leather with decorative J 


border and title in gold. ie, 

_ Ready March 20th $2.00 ¥ 

At Many of the Better Stores, 
; or from 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
¥; 116 East 16th Street, New York 3 ¥ 
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GUIDE TO 
MODEL AIRCRAFT 


Edited by David C. Cooke 


The latest and most comprehen- 
sive non-technical model air- 
craft information by a well- 
known authority in this’ field. 
Here is presented understand- 
able material for the beginner 
and intermediate modeler who 
wishes to improve his workman- 
ship, discover shortcuts to better 
construction, and ascertain the 
answers to many puzzling ques- 
tions. Accent is on how-to-build. 
Wide variety of photographs 
and illustrations. $3.00. ‘ 


THE AIRCRAFT 
ANNUAL: 1946 


by David C. Cooke 


The “Annuals” of David C. 
Cooke have become standard 
source books. Written in non- 
technical language, this new 
volume contains the latest ad- 
vances made during the year. 
Vexing problems that confront 
a fast-growing industry are 
analyzed to give a clear over- 
all picture of the whole aviation 
question today. Profusely illus- 
trated. $3.00. 


For Younger Readers 


TICK-TOCK 
by Professor A. M. Low 


A new kind of book for scien- 
tifically minded boys and girls. 
It is the story of a journey into 
the Wonderland of Science, 
where the young readers will 
learn all about the things that 
Nature’s creatures do during 
the four seasons of the year. 
Scientific facts are presented 
with such charm—and _ picture- 
sequence as to make the story 
enchanting. Original pen draw- 
ings. $2.00 
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NATURE’S SECRETS 


by Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 


A fascinating book by the au- 
thor of The Story Behind Great 
Inventions and The Story Be- 
hind Great Medical Discoveries, 
a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. Children love secrets and 
they like to prove things. This 
volume contains the first easy 
lessons in scientific experiments. 
A scientific pastime of fun and 
knowledge. Jolly illustrations 
by Mary Stevens. $1.50 
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A CARAVAN SETS 
FORTH 


Weeks of loneliness, heat 
and desolation lie ahead 
of this caravan beginning 
to move south of the 
Atlas Mountains toward 
Lake Chad in the Bel- 
gian Congo. It may take 
four or five months to 
complete the trip. Day 
follows monotonous day 
with a_ merciless sun 
shining in the sky. The 
camels are surly beasts, 
plodding along methodic- 
ally, indifferent to every- 
thing except the prod- 
ding of their masters and 
the slender rations they 
receive. 
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by Guido Rosa 


GADI IS SIXTY-FOUR, and for more than forty years he has guided travelers 
deep into the Sahara. He speaks fluent but somewhat crude French, but when 
his clients do not understand that language he manages to convey his ideas by 
gesticulations. He appears ageless despite his years. He says of man in general, 
contemplatively rather than with sadness: “We are babies, we are big, there is 
white in our beards, voila we are old... .” 

We met when he found me slumped in a doorway in one of the villages of 
Biskra, ill from a long, unseasonable heat spell. I was like a man blindfolded, glad 
of a helping hand, and Gadi, ordering a carriage, took me to his home, his family, 
and his garden at the rim of one of the seven villages of the oasis. 


Gadi’s young wife, after one compassionate look at me, began to prepare green ‘ 


tea, and in a few moments Gadi brought it to me in a glass half filled with fresh 
mint leaves—so hot that I at once understood the custom of holding the tea-glass 
with merely a touch of thumb and forefinger at rim and bottom. “The more hot, 
the more good,” he said. 

After two glasses of tea, I was able to take an interest in the darkened, cool 
room of Gadi’s mud-walled house that has come to him through generations of 
Moslem ancestors. A quiet girl of about seventeen sat on the hearth floor, baking 
unleavened bread. For fuel, she fed dried palm-fronds into the small fire, and 
with her free right hand kept flapping over the loaves that looked like large 
English muffins. 

Gadi’s garden lay in a heat-induced trance. He looked back at his house and 
observed that it actually leans over a little, but that matters nothing; had I not 
experienced how “trés confortable” it was in the interior? Besides, he feels rich 
because he lives in a less expensive house than he can afford. To be sure, this 
property, being so old, keeps him busy, repairing here with palmwood, plastering 
there with earth. But. that is a good thing for the character; an idle man is like 
a garden without walls, where the devil may enter on every side. 

The garden, within mud walls, is a patch of clay that would grow nothing were 
it not for the irrigation ditch that winds crookedly through it. As it is, said Gadi, 
he is satisfied. These date palms give him, in good years, up to six hundred pounds 
of fruit; from this he sells just enough dates to pay his yearly taxes, and the 


family eats all the rest. He also grows pomegranates and figs, not to forget the 


peppermint for the tea. Squatting at the edge of the ditch, he brought up in his 
cupped hand some of the brown water, let it drip back. He explained: ‘‘Water is. 


scarce here, so the town says to us: one man shall receive water for a half-hour 


each day, another for an hour, another for two hours—and they open and shut the 
water-gate in accordance.” (Gadi is a half-hour man, and he gets along well with 
his half-hour ‘‘because my allotment does not have to spread itself over a great 


‘area of land and thus defeat its purpose.” 


_ The water in the channel flowed quietly like a brooding melody in tones of 
brown; the sun glistened on it like laughter. Gadi looked at the tall, scraggy palms. 
“You shall see when the moonlight drops on their fronds and a breeze comes up}. 
they are like nothing else but.fountains of silver.” 

Gadi took me to the dunes of the Oumache, thase rolling hills of sand covered 
with wind-engraved patterns that differ from \mid-Sahara only in that here the 
sandhills reach to a horizon of blue mountains. It was his thought that after travel, 


& 


a man needs to arrange his’ mind amid the 
undisturbing sands. 

“Here, one would expect to find monotony,” 
he said, “but no. In reality, the world of the 
dunes has undergone a great simplification, 
but as one becomes accustomed, one begins 
to notice many details of beauty in form and 
color. See, for instance, how each dune has 
been carved into a different shape by the 
wind, and how the light breezes have im- 
printed on the surfaces a variety of designs; 
from where we stand, there are ribbed, 
crested, waved and zigzag patterns, each on 
its own hill. And the ignorant think that the 
color of sand is merely sand color. They 
have never sat for hours watching the play 
of violet light on it!” 

We climbed to the top of one of the dunes, 
our deep footprints filling up almost imme- 
diately, and Gadi’s love for every aspect of 
the desert warmed even his voice tones. “See 
how the sky is entirely blue—and what a 
blue! It is as though Allah had drawn up 
there all the blue spring flowers of all the 
oases to preserve them and overspread the 
desert with their color for all the rest of the 
year.” 

Lines of the heart-shaped impressions 
made by the big pads of camels’ feet stretched 
away over the dunes. “Tell me, Gadi, about 
the camel. What does it eat on a desert trip? 
How long is its life? At what age does it 
begin to work?” 

“Oh,” he said, as if it were an effort to 
think about a matter so trivial, “it eats any- 
thing that is there—dried grasses, which are 
easy to carry, but mostly it is satisfied with 
thorns and the tiny leaves of shrubs it finds 
along the way. Also dates, of which the 
driver eats the fruit and the camel the stones. 
The animal often lives to fifty years, and 
even at that age’—-Gadi paused in momen- 


REACHING AN OASIS 


From time immemorial 
the oases ofthe Sahara 
have offered* water and 
shade to weary caravans 
— caravans that have 
moved from north to 
south or from east to 
west over the three and 
a_ half million square 
miles of desolation that 
stretches from the At- 
lantic to the Red Sea. 


THE SNOB OF THE 
DESERT 


Proud, irritable, un- 
gainly, the camel is 
the least friendly of 
domesticated animals. 
For perhaps fifty cen- 
turies it has been 
serving man in the 
Sahara, but it still re- 
mains unfriendly. 
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tary unaccustomed admiration—‘‘it can still 
carry its six hundred pounds of burden.” 

His expression changed to contempt again. 
“They are no good for work until about four 
years. Then we begin to train them to kneel 
and rise at command, and to carry loads. 
You must begin by putting upon them almost 
nothing, and increase the weight so gradually 
that the animal does not notice.’”’ I told him 
of my impression that the camel was a very 
tough animal. Said Gadi: “It is strong in 
some respects, and at the same time very 
fragile. You must take along double the 
number of camels you need, because it is 
absolutely necessary that after a period of 
effort ¢ach animal should have an equal 
period of rest.’ 

I had the notion that a man of the desert 
and his camel developed undying affection 
for each other: the camel will go on, on, 
starved, burning with thirst, give its very 
life if with its last struggling steps it can 
bring its beloved master to safety—that sort 
of thing. I had read, and now told Gadi 
about it, of camels in a sandstorm. How the 
animal kneels, tenderly making itself a buffer 
for its driver, who crouches in the lee of the 
animal, its back thus breaking the storm and 


pressed. Tt is ‘the Se of the beast. I 
_have been saved. more times than once, but 


‘paises. to lie down.” 

He stopped walking and turned to me. 
“I see that you are filled with poetry in re- 
gard to the camel—only those who do not 
_know the beast have these ideas. I regret to 
cause you disillusion, but it is better to know 


_ everyone and everything, and for no reason 
will snap at a man with the full power of that 


strong jaw. I can tell you that if one has no 
_- more sense than to allow himself to be there 


when he bites, it can be damaging. And 
those big rear feet. I have seen a driver’s 
face crushed in, flat, from one kick!” 
We resumed walking; the mounds of the 
- dunes held a dazzling gloss. “This animal re- 
sponds to nothing; it takes no pleasure in 
seeing its master approach, and has no re- 
gret when he goes away. The beast groans 
when you ask it to kneel, and complains 
when you want it to get up. When you wish 
it to stop, that is the very time it wants to 
run, and the other way round, of course. At 
certain times, it becomes unmanageable, and 
tears up its ugly body and all at once begins 
to bite everyone, even its master, and as if it 
were not already ugly enough, its anger 
causes it to blow out of its mouth a great 
bubble of saliva.” ~ 


I reminded Gadi that in SAdion a carry- 


‘ing loads, camels also furnish him with food: 
el meat, drink, milk, clothing made from 
the wool, shelter, tents of camel-wool blankets 
for desert trips; and even the dung is used, 
for fuel. Pe 

es. 2-he agreed, “and rae hide makes very 
good leather. The fat of its hump is a deli- 
cacy. We also curdle the milk, strain it and 
press it into small balls, then dry them in 
the sun. How glad we are to have these on 
the desert for when the balls are crushed 
and mixed with water, a sustaining drink is 
derived.” I thought I should at last hear 
_ some good words for the camel. “What else 
can the beast do?” Gadi asked. “It is its 
destiny. That so vicious an animal is of so 
great help to man is nothing else than the 

wionniane: 3 

“JT shall tell you about a fis. of life on 
the desert in which you will never partici- 
_ pate: the work of a caravan driver.” He 
smiled a little. “No one could force the driv- 

ers to associate on a long trek with one they 
would call a Christian dog—they believe it 
would bring them bad luck. 

“Tn: my young days I have labored in many 
caravans, and I can tell you exactly what it 


__ + is—the good and the bad of it. Let me say 


first: In the desert we have a saying that 
_ what you put into your kettle- comes out 
afterward in your spoon. It signifies that if 
a man does not bring character with him into 
_ the desert, this fact will be very plain before 
the journey is ended. Much stamina is 


f , _ needed to resist weeks of burning heat and 


blank sand by day, and cold by night which 


oe rliced to Bed im- os 


it was not the camel who saved. me, it was 
Allah, who implanted in the beast that im- 


the facts. The camel holds a deep dislike for 


A CARAVAN AT 
REST 


When a camel cara- 
van comes to rest in 
the evening the beasts 
are fed and the driv- 
ers, after praying to 
Allah, sit down to 
their dinner. Days in 
the desert are in- 
tensely hot; nights, 
however, are very 
cold. 


DESERT SILHOUETTE 


The camel is capable of carrying a load of from five hundred to a thousand 
pounds for twenty-five miles a day for three days without drinking. 


European 


bite like the teeth of a wild animal—for the 
cold comes down at the moment the sun goes. 
But the thing to do is to remember that you 
are an Arab, that this is the work Allah has 
been pleased to assign to you, and that the 
future is in His hands. Thus, you begin the 
journey in calmness. 

“The long line of camels marches over 
small hills at first. As you know, the desert 
is not smooth like the dunes, but on each hill 
grow clumps of bright green bushes about 
knee-high to a man, and even fresh grass, 
in addition to many dry shrubs. Here and 
there you will see camels grazing, sometimes 
as many as a dozen. You come upon many 
herds of goats, and wherever there is an 
artesian well, there is always a pool—a little 
pond serene as a happy dream, which brings 
down to the hot sand a little of the blue of 


rection, otherwise, you use simply your own 
judgment, watching for the high signal tow- 
ers of stone that the French have built? They 
are usually about ten kilometers apart to 
mark the main trade routes—and occasion- 
ally you make a short prayer to Allah. 

“With each day that passes, you gain in 
courage and prudence, and before your first 
trip as leader is finished you begin to enjoy 
this matter of relying upon yourself and 
Allah. 

“The night camp is made and the men 
cleanse themselves with sand, the water of 
the desert. All sit down together to food, 
after a short prayer—for believers in Allah’s 
revelations never eat food over which His 
name has not been mentioned first. » Later, 
you walk about to see that everything is as 
it should be. Camels sit munching their dry 


heard farther than the roar of a lion. Under 


the conditions of the desert, you can hardly — 


find it within yourself to condemn the men. 
Sometimes, however, when they forget that 
everything has its limit, it becomes necessary 
to use, instead of soft words, hard arguments, 

“However, most of us remind each other 
that the desert bakes out the aches from the 
body, and even more important, that the dates 
back in our gardens are ripening. But heat 


also brings flies, and as flies in the desert — 


have not much to nourish them, they collect 
thickly about the carayan. Picture it. 
sun is like the beating hammer of the smith, 
you are the soft, hot iron, and the flies are 
the stinging sparks—only that these sparks 
persist in returning. How one wishes for the 
coming of the dark that heals! One of our 
men leads his camel up beside you, and says: 
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Some of the oasis> towns in 
white towers of their 


the sky. What a sight for the traveler! 

“You are now in a valley, now on a slope, 
now on top of a ridge, and almost before ten 
camels can sneeze there is a real town before 
you, and inside the fortifications are markets 
and shops and cafés and everything. All the 
way to the heart of the Sahara you come 
upon these towns called ksars, always at the 


oases, but the trouble is that the farther in 


you go, the spaces between them become great 
and greater. 

“The caravan leaves the ksar, and finds 
itself again staring into the sun, each day 
under a new, hot roof of sky, each night 
camped under cold stars that are like the 
points of icicles.” 

Gadi raised his hand. ‘‘Pretend to yourself 
for a moment that you are making your first 
journey as leader of the caravan. Out there 
on the desert, you have the responsibility for 
all these men and camels and merchandise— 
there is no running to a superior person every 
few moments to ask what to do. If you think 
in modern ways, you use a compass for di- 
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southern Tunisia, 


IN THE SOUTH OF TUNISIA 


Screen Tyaneler from Gendreau 


like Metameur shown in this picture, are built~on hills and the 


mosques may be seen by approaching caravans from a distance of many miles. 


grass, the moonlight makes alive the night, 


so cool after the heat of the day. It lays an 
edging of silver on the palm trees of a small 
distant oasis, it settles like a blessing on two 
men at their prayers. 

“Next day, it is again dry sun, dry sand, 
dry bread, and perhaps dry wind: Allah con- 
tinues to rain fire-balls on the desert. One 
who is unaccustomed to it would believe that 
at any moment the sun is about to fire the dry 
shrubs all about, and the sensation to the feet 
is like that of walking on top of a hot stove. 
You are a moving piece of mutton being 
broiled. 

“One or two of your men will surely begin 
to complain that the water is bad, and that 
their thirst leans in the direction of some- 
thing strong. It is true that after a month 
or so, even in spite of the great thirst, the 
warm, bitter water passes down with dif- 
ficulty. At night it tastes better. And even 
at that distance from women, some of the 
men will hear female voices. We say on the 
desert that the whisper of a woman can be 


‘The heat is fantastic, no? I do not remem- 
ber anything like it.’ They say the same thing 
every summer. 


The. 


“We know, however, that the victory is not 


to be won without flies and dust, heat and 
cold; so, colored deep with the dust of the 
desert, we go on. I remember remarking to 
an old man on one such occasion just for en- 
couragement, what a terrible dust the camels 
were making. He said: ‘Time, my dear fel- 
low, pays us only in age and dust, and lucky 
are we if we do not in the end perish in the 
dust we tread!’ I said nothing, but covered 
my mouth with the veil for protection and 
recalled what my father had taught: that the 


eye of good nature, like the bee, is able to’ 


collect honey everywhere. Looking closely 
at the dust, therefore, I discovered for the 
first time that in the sunlight it bore a beau- 
tiful soft golden tone. ‘ 

“Certainly, there is monotony in that life. 


But is that all bad? It is on monotonous — 


days that one can banquet on the honey of 
his own thoughts, and collect himself against 


the excitement of the towns, which is dis-— 
-turbing to the calm that a man needs. 

“One thinks, too, of those things that are 
worse than a normal summer day, as when 
the sandstorm strikes: the wind all at once 

increases to a gale, and the dunes begin to 

walk. The sand tumbles along so fast that 
you can hear it whispering through the hood 
of the burnous, and as you watch through 
its slit, the dunes seem to smoke and melt, 
and they actually change. their shapes before 
your eyes. 

“You are in a cloud of sand that suffocates, 
sand that moves like fast-marching men. The 
sun is obscured, and a kind of twilight drops 
on the land. It would seem that the whole 

earth is flying in front of your eyes, anda_ 
great dune may actually crumple before you. 
There comes the feeling that the world has 
become fluid. The camels obey their instinct 
_to lie down, every man in the caravan shel- 
‘ters himself behind his animal as best he 
can and, entrusting himself to Allah, waits 
for the storm to pass. This is the hour to 
watch your own behavior with care, so as to 
give no examiple of fear to the men. You re- 
mind yourself that just as the best surgeon 
is he who has been well-hacked himself, so to 
_a caravan leader it is imperative that he be 
well- hacked by experience that can come only 
on the desert. 

“When it is time, the whole matter quiets, 
the air becomes fresh and clear, the men 
shake the layers of thick dust from their 
clothes, the camels raise their heads and open 
their eyes. All through the caravan men talk 
and laugh in a new comradeship from hav- 
ing encountered this danger together. 

“Or else, through burning days of sum- 
mer, you can do another thing: think of the 
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Gendreall 
AT THE OASIS OF TOZEUR 
These camels are ready to set out for a desert jour- 
ney from the oasis of Tozeur at the end of the 
railway in southern Tunisia. Tozeur has about a 
THE SURLY PROFILE quarter of a million palms which are irrigated from 


natural and artesan sources. 
The camel develops very 


slowly not reaching full 
.maturity until it is-in its 
sixteenth or seventeenth 
year. Spurred on by rough CARAVAN AT GAFSA 


eee Uae ee Gafsa, another one of Tunisia’s oases on the edge 
of forty or fit of the Sahara, is not far from the cleft in the moun- 
: ve tains called the Coup de Sabre. Through this pass 
from time immemorial caravans have passed from a 
fruitful land of rich oases southward into a region 
of sterility and thirst. 


Gendre 


Carlebach from Monkmeyer : 
mh ih ( i 
spring, when there is a little rain, and in cer- 
tain locations where water has collected, vege- 
tation springs up. Then for a few days there 
is such a crowding together of flowers as one_ 
never sees elsewhere—the color dazzles the 
unaccustomed eyes even more than the sun, ~ 
Flocks of dozens of gazelles come to refresh 
themselves, each time you see them a new 
miracle, for how could these. fragile animals 
sustain themselves on the desert through the 
(Continued on page 33) 


STUDYING A VOLCANO IN 
ACTION 


The volcano on Tulik Mountain, 
sixteen miles from — Umnak, 
Alaska, erupted on June 4, 1945 
hurling volcanic bombs a thous- 
and feet in the air. The crater, 
which has a diameter of eight 
miles and is three thousand feet 
high at the rim, is probably the 
second largest in the world. The 
small. figures in the upper picture 
are members of the expedition 
headed by Dr. Howell Williams 
to study the eruption. At the 
right members of the expedition, 
roped together so as not to lose 
sight of one another, are stand- 
ing: on the overall crater ring 
ready to start the descent to the 
active cone within. 
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by Paul B. Lowney 


WHEN MOUNT CLEVELAND on Chugina- 
dak Island in the Aleutians began puffing 
out cinders, lava and mud, an enlisted man 
hunting small game along the beach nearby, 
shouldered his rifle and hurried toward the 
erupting peak. His friends tried to call him 
back but without success. Soon a rescue 
party set out to find him. His trail was picked 
up by an officer who followed it to an abrupt 
end near a huge, fresh mud slide which in 
all probability carried the luckless soldier 
to his doom. 

The death of this soldier, early in 1944, 
is the only known casualty in the Aleutians 
caused by a volcano. “Yet the Aleutian chain 
(in this instance including the Alaska Penin- 
sula) is one of the world’s most active vol- 
cano belts, containing several hundred vol- 
canoes of which approximately thirty are 
presently active. The low mortality attributed 
to volcanoes, then, is not due to lack of 
activity, but obviously to lack of populace. 
There were no large groups of servicemen— 
nor were there over a thousand Aleuts— 
living on this 1,200 mile Alaskan archipelago. 
In proportion to the area covered, human life 
is spread rather thinly. 


However, at the southwestern end of this 
volcanic trunk the story is quite different. 
The Aleutians are merely part of a long chain 
of volcanic islands extending to the Russian 
Kamchatka, through the Kuriles, the Jap- 
anese Islands, the Philippines, up to Sumatra 


eutians 


_ Official U. S. Airforce Photographs 


\ 


in the East Indies. If activity were to burst 
loose in any of these southern islands, the 
result would likely be a cataclysm of human 
ica - 

| To visualize the Gpolent potentialities of 
c. Oe trunk, let us go back a few decades to 
"the year of Woodrow Wilson’s first election. 


‘Kodiak Island, lay a quiet and peaceful val- 
_ ley rich in green foliage. Small game and 
~ caribou wore paths along its floor and oc- 
casionally a weary native hunter paused by 
“a narrow stream to rest and drink. At an- 
other part of the globe this valley might have 
had a church, a school house, and homes, 
_and gone unnoticed. But this stretch of 
‘land was destined to make history and was: 
eventually set aside by the President as a 
National Monument. Underneath its serene 
exterior smouldered the most powerful physi- 


crust of the earth. 

On June 6, 1912 it happened. Mount Kat- 
mai (cat-my ), three peaked, snow-clad, rising 
sharply in the northwestern section of the 
pay blew its crown to atoms and left be- 
hind a gaping hole three miles wide and 
thousands of feet deep. 

- Like the famous Krakatoa eruption in the 
“Bast Indies, the effect of Katmai’s eruption 
were observed in very many parts of the 
world. Five cubic miles of ash were puffed 
_ into the air and rained a foot deep at Kodiak, 
‘one hundred miles away. Cordova, Alaska, 
360 miles distant, was showered with sul- 
‘phuric acid. A haze from the dust was 
noted in Virginia, Washington, D. C., and 
_ as far away as London and Algeria, North 
Seay Ash laden with sulphuric acid, 


“nae 500 eaules" ‘froin Katmai, Sounds 
_from the explosion were reported in Juneau, 
“750 miles away. 

Dust thrown into the a layers of the 


us ‘causing — he! “cold. summer-.of ...1912: " 
e - Meteorologist speculated that had the dust 
remained in the atmosphere over a sustained 
period of time, the loss in solar radiation 
might have brought about wide glaciation, 
iz and even an Ice Age! © - 
Immediately preceding the ee eX- 
-plosion the floor of the valley split open into 
hundreds: ‘of fissures and heaved out a sea 
of incandescent sand and columns of vapor. 
Some of the vents are merely cracks, others 
pace oe ee oo cS extreme heat 


a On the Alaska Peninsula, northwest of. 


cal force ever known to burst through the 


MOUNT CLEVELAND 


When Mount Cleveland erupted in June, 1944, it threw up boulders ‘‘as big as pianos’’ and aerial 
observers reported that a cloud of steam and ash leveled off at a height estimated between 15,000 
and 20,000 feet. It was during this eruption that one American soldier lost his life, the only 
casualty of this kind in the volcano infested Aleutians. From the air the volcanoes of Alaska pro- 


-vide one of the most awe-inspiring spectacles in nature—a spectacle hidden from the eye of man 


until our air forces reconnoitered the region in World War Il. There are from thirty to fifty vol- 
canoes in the Aleutians. The largest is Shishaldin, 9,387 feet high. 


a 


MOUNT PAVLOV 


Mount Pavlov near the eastern tip of the Aleutians with its smouldering crater is a typical ex- 

ample of the explosive type of volcano. As a rule volcanoes occur in areas where the earth’s crust 

is weakest, such as the borders of ocean basins. The area bordering the Pacific ocean basin is so 

thick with volcanoes that it has been called ‘“‘The Ring of Fire’’ and in its sweep it embraces 
countries as remote from one another as Sumatra, Peru, Mexico and Alaska. 
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The towers of Brussels’ Cathedral of St. Gudula 


are strikingly framed by one of the windows 


in the tower of the Hotel de Ville. 


e gum Emerges Fe oe 


by Byron Steel 
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Three Lions- 


< THE LIBERATION BEGINS 


erber ‘of the Canadian Royal Artillery are welcomed enthusiastically at 
the village. of Furnes, 


THE EVENTS WHICH have taken place in Belgium since her 


liberation prove that her people are more than able to solve their 
own problems. This is not surprising, for Belgium has been a 
battleground through the centuries and has had to rebuild many of 
her cities again and again. 

Belgium is the only small Western European country to have been 
enslaved twice within one generation. No one who has not actually 
lived under the heel of-a foreign aggressor can really grasp the 
tragedy of such a situation, Her suffering during World War I 
was mild compared with that during the Nazi occupation. Although 
her population is only slightly greater than that of New York City, 
she had almost twice as many casualties from 1940 to 1942 as the 
United States did in the first World War. 

Materially, too, her losses were appallingly heavy. Some regions 
were completely wiped out, especially in the Belgian Bulge. Twenty- 


five per cent of the buildings in the towns and cities were demolished. 


Among the cities that suffered most were Liége, Tournai, Ostend and 
Antwerp. On the whole, the large cities fared better than many of 
the smaller ones. Brussels, for example, escaped with comparatively 
slight property loss. In fact, the entire area between Brussels and 
Mons remained intact throughout the war, except for a few railway 
stations and bridges. The imminence of an Allied invasion of the 
low countries in 1944 was the signal for the Lufiwaffe to start 
pounding away at the strategic Belgian ports, especially Antwerp. 
Antwerp’s career has been a varied one. After it had replaced 
Bruges as Belgium’s trading center in the fifteenth century, it be- 
came the hub of Western Europe’s commerce. When Charles V and 
his son Philip II tried to enslave the city, the authorities fought 
against it with all their might. - The first article of their municipal 
aw, inscribed on the walls of the town hall, read: In dese stad sijn 
alle menschen vrij ende gheen slaven (In this city all men are free 


~ and no one will be a slave). After the Spanish invasion in 1566, its 


harbor was closed and its commerce ruined for two hundred years. 
It regained its dominant role in world trade only after the French 


entered Belgium in 1800. Realizing Antwerp’s strategic importance, 
- Napoleon declared, “‘It is a gun pointed at England’s heart.” 


Belgitm’s rapid progress in the import and export field after 
“she became an independent nation brought Antwerp more riches than 


it had ever known. By 1938 more than fifty thousand vessels were 


anchoring’ in its harbor annually. It boasted thirty miles“of quays 


_and some seven hundred hoisting apparatus of modern design. ‘ 


During the war many of Auenerp? s churches and public buildings 
were damaged, though not beyond repair. Among them were the 
Cathedral and the Plantin Museum. The Cathedral’s lace-like spire, 
the tallest on the Continent, is a magnificent example of late-Gothic, 
almost acrobatic architecture. © Victor Hugo made a ridiculous but 


Though modern buildings on the out- 
ia i skirts of Ghent were destroyed during 
the war, the beautiful medieval inner 
ae i town was not damaged. 


- 


3 Pix 
The flower market on the Grand Plaza of Brussels adds 
fragrance and color to one of Europe’s finest squares, for- 
tunately unharmed by war. 


From the twelfth to the fifteenth century Bruges was one 
of the great commercial centers of Europe. Despite two 

world wars, it still retains its medieval beauty. ; 
European 
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Pix 


Oftentimes in Belgium one sees types who 

recall the rubicund and jovial townsfolk of 

Flemish days. This fellow serves as a door- 
man at a Brussels night club. 


colorful statement about it when he said, “It 
is at once a gigantic edifice and a marvelous 
jewel. A titan could live in it and a woman 
would want to wear it.” 

The Plantin Museum is a perfect gem. 
Plantin, a French bookbinder, came here in 
the middle of the sixteenth century and estab- 
lished the largest as well as the best printing 
office in Northern Europe. His combined 
home and workshop, now a museum, is a 
lovely place, an artistic and intellectual shrine. 
On display are the original furnishings, the 
books, printing presses and copper plates. 

The rocket campaign launched against 
Antwerp between October 7, 1944 and March 


30, 1945 hurled six thousand bombs upon the 


city. Yet, scarcely had this térrific barrage 
ceased, when the inhabitants began to clear 
away the debris and make the port navigable 
for Allied shipping. So zealously did they 
labor that the harbor was not entirely closed 
for a single day. More than two million tons 
of American supplies have already passed 
through it since the first Allied ships steamed 
into its waters at the end of November 1944. 
Shortly after our troops entered Antwerp, 
they towed a floating power station into the 
port. This helped to supply the city with elec- 
tricity from February to July 1945. Once a 
robot bomb caused some damage to the ship 
which housed the dynamo, but the flow of 
electricity went on uninterruptedly until the 
central power house was repaired. Antwerp 
also served as a key base for the Roer and 
Rhine crossing operations during the struggle 
for liberation. So far has reconstruction ad- 


BRUSSELS’ VENERABLE MARKET PLACE 


The center of Brussels’ commercial, social and political life in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, the Grand Place has retained much of its former magnificence. Among the buildings 
facing the square are the old guild houses with picturesque gables and baroque decorations. 


vanced, that in May 1945 Burgomaster Huys- 
mans took steps to reopen theaters and movic 
houses as well as schools. 

The fortress city of Liége also reeled un- 
der incessant German air attacks. Emerging 
as one of the great munitions centers of Eu- 
rope after the French Revolution, it was a 
veritable arsenal that sent pikes, mortars, 
poniards and halberds all over the Continent. 
The saying arose throughout Europe: “Faith- 


ful as a dagger from Liége.” The industrial 
expansion of the nineteenth century rapidly 
transformed the town into another Pittsburgh. 
Soon the entire region was dotted with steel 
mills and coke ovens. But, though a thick 
layer of smoke covers its skies, Liége has re- 
tained a good deal of its provincial charm. 


Many of the buildings are still enlivened by 


lots of green, and the Meuse River, which 


winds its way through the city, is embanked 


between pleasant old quays bordered by medi- 
eval houses. The French destroyed Liége’s 
most impressive church, but those that have 
remained are excellent specimens of Gothic 
and baroque architecture. 

Frony a military viewpoint Liége is pri- 
marily a fortress, and in an invasion it is 
bound to feel the first blow. It can take it. 
In 1914 the forts slowed down the German 
advance, thus giving France time to assemble 
her forces. In 1940 the forts held out even 
after resistance had ceased in most of Bel- 


OSTEND BEFORE THE WAR 


The famous Kursaal at Ostend with 
its gambling rooms, restaurants, ball- 
rooms and rotunda with accommoda- 
tions for six thousand people was de- 
stroyed by German bombardment. It 
will be rebuilt in accordance with 
modernistic designs for the reconstruc- 
.tion of the whole city. 


European 


-gium. Although the inhabitants of Liége 
have felt the brunt of battle twice within one 
generation, they have never renounced their 
usual gaiety, their cockiness, their noncha- 
lance. During the occupation their proverbial 


gift of repartee exasperated the Germans and 


almost drove the poe gurcinied burgomaster 
insane. | 

Liége suffered intensive rocket bombing 
from November 15, 1944 to January 15, 1945. 
__ Every day during that period the German 
"war communiqués announced that “London, 
Antwerp and Liége have been subjected to 
long-range fire.” On some days as many as 
/ forty robots fell on the city, on the wide 
boulevards, on the university buildings, on 
_the fountains, on the churches, on the quaint 
“houses along the Quai de la Batte, on the 


stately mansions of Ansembourg and Curtius. 


But the town that refused to die after Charles 
the Bold had reduced it to ashes will continue 
to live. Its guiding spirit is neither an artist 


nor a statesman, but the leading character of 


its puppet theater Tchantchet, whose motto 
is: Un pawore: homme en sa mayson roy est 
_ (A poor man is king in his own home), and 
who for centuries has never hesitated to say 
“No” to anyone, whether he be a bishop, a 
nobleman, a patrician, a Kaiser or a Hitler. 


DUT al z 
Boury from Three Ltons 


HEART OF A NATION’S TRADITION 


; On one side of the Grand Place in Brussels stands the House of the King, built in the Gothic style of the fifteenth century 
j on the site of the old bread market and now housing a museum of antiquities, 


On either side of it stand some of the 


guild houses in one of which Victor Hugo lived when he wro te Les Miserables. 


Like the inhabitants of Antwerp, those of 
Liége may proudly say, “Keep your pity for 
the weak.” 

Ostend was another German air target. 
For many years a world-renowned watering 
place, it became “Queen of the Belgian 


Coast” under the patronage of King Léopold 


II, It was indeed the smartest, most fashion- 
able seaside in Europe, frequented alike by 
grandees, panderers and professional gam- 
blers. English and American ladies who were 
intrigued by the spectacle of human grandeur 
and depravity wrote home that “‘a day in 
Ostend is a liberal education.” 

The war took a heavy toll here, destroying 
half of its buildings and wrecking its port. 
It experienced the worst air attacks in May 
1940. Later, Allied bombing wrought fur- 


ther havoc but took comparatively few lives. 


Some of the principal buildings were razed 


to the ground, among them the town hall, the 


Kursaal, the Wellington Hippodrome, the 
general post office, the large hotels, the bath- 
ing establishments and the fish market. The 
entire coast, which was studded with resorts, 
was turned into a vast defense area by the 
Germans. Hundreds of thousands of men 
were put to work to consolidate the Westwall. 
Hotels were hastily converted into fortresses. 


The waters were mined and about 200,000 
men, women and children were evacuated in- 
land. When the Germans were finally forced 
to retreat, they bombarded the port of 
Ostend, which the natives forthwith repaired. 
Since its liberation, Ostend has become a key 
base for Belgium’s fishing fleet. The fishing 
dock is rapidly being rebuilt, so that trawlers, 
which had escaped to British waters, may 
once more contribute their catch to the coun- 
try’s food supply. 

A blueprint for the reconstruction of 
Ostend has already been drawn up. Its key- 
note is modernization within the framework 
of antiquity. A new town hall will occupy a 
site near the old docks in the eastern part of 
the city, and the docks will be restored as 
they originally were. The Kursaal will be 
modernistic in design and some of the narrow 
streets will.be widened into tree-shaded boule- 
vards. These will include a broad avenue 
running from the Gare Maritime to the 
Mariakerke airfield. 

German bombers dropped their eggs on 
seats of learning as well as on military cen- 
ters even though the universities are usually 
located in strategically unimportant towns. 
Among the oldest and most famous of these is 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BRAHMAN CATTLE IN FLORIDA 


The owners of Brahman cattle have had great success in subtropical areas as a result of careful breeding programs. The result of the first cross of a 
Brahman sire with any breed will weigh ninety-one pounds more at seven months than a calf by a non-Brahman sire. 


* 


America Welcomes India’s Regal Cattle 


A MASSIVE-SHOULDERED, deep-chested 
body, a loosely draped dewlap, long, upstand- 
ing lyrate horns and large drooping ears char- 
acterize the regal race of Brahman cattle, 
the oldest breed of cattle in the world. As 
the contemporary of early man in India, the 
Bos Indicus species of hump backed’ cattle 
are graphically portrayed in stone, ivory and 
earthenware figures, and seals of zebu bul- 
locks are found among the ruins of the civili- 
zations of Harappa in the Punjab and Mohen- 
jo-daro which date back to 3,000 B.C. 

Because of their formidable strength and 
physical endurance, their nimble footed 
bodies, alert sensitivity, quick intelligence and 
the unsurpassed ability to hold on to life 
through famine, drought and pestilence, the 
zebu cattle are used for draft purposes not 
only in Asiatic countries but in most of the 
sub-tropical climates of the world today. 

More than one-half the inhabitants of India 
consider it as great a crime to kill a cow as 
it is to kill a man. A Hindu passing a sleep- 
ing cow in the street will reverently touch 
its forehead with his forefinger and then 
touch his own brow. 

Since time immemorial, thousands of peo- 
ple in India have made the creaky, two 
wheeled ox-cart their chief method of con- 
veyance. Splendid teams of trotting bullocks 
pull the carriages for their prideful rajah 
owners. “The cow and the working bullocks,” 
said a former viceroy of India, “bear on their 


patient backs the whole structure of Indian _ 


agriculture.” 

Rural scenes are dominated by the bullock 
and the cow. They drag the plow, turn the 
treadmill, thresh the grain-and raise the water 
from wells and ditches. They are a feature of 
religious ceremonies. The ponderous eighty 
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C. Faye Bennett 


ton figure of Nandi, the zebu bull, is supposed 
to be the mount of the great god Siva. 

The fact that Brahman, or: zebu, cattle 
have survived the storms, famines, tragedies, 
disedse and burdens of the ages to impreg- 
nate more than one half the cattle of the 
world with the prepotency of their blood and 
weave a girth of their “get” through the 
subtropical climates of the earth, is one of 
the most remarkable of all the facts in the 
important part they are playing in the evolu- 
tionary story of breeding and hybridization 
in the cattle kingdom of the Western world. 

With the modern accent placed on hybrid 
vigor in the scientific world today, the story 
of hybrid corn, hybrid amaryllis, hybrid fruit, 
and the unsurpassed stamina of their cross- 
bred seed has a counterpart in the phenom- 
enal producing power of the crossbred cattle 
of the Southern cowland capitals of the 
United States. 

The thousands of vigorous, beefy, cross- 
bred Brahmans that have made their way 
from the commercial herds of Southern states 
to American packing houses in the past twen- 
ty-five years have passed every test of con- 
formation, quality and endurance. 

A distinct breed of American cattle has 
been developed for the first time in the his- 
tory of cattle breeding. The foundation blood 
of the Brahman was a vital part in the mak- 
ing of the Santa Gertrudis cattle of King 
Ranch. The all-red “hybrid” herd was de- 
veloped from a red bull called “Monkey” of 
3% zebu and 54 shorthorn ancestry. “What 
Favorite was to the shorthorn, what Sir 
David and Sovereign were to the Hereford, 
or what Watson’s Jock bulls were to the 
Aberdeen Angus breeds, the bull Monkey, 
was to the cattle of King Ranch.” 


The Santa Gertrudis herd, which was de- 
veloped along similar methods to those used 
by British breeders, is regarded as a distinct 
breed by the authorities. It breeds true to its 
kind and yields a very high percent of carcass 
weight. 

Cross breeding, experimentation in all its 
successive stages is taking place in the coastal 
states today and Brahman blood is being used 
to add disease resistance, size, vigor, quality, 
endurance, adaptability and improved beef to 
many breeds of cattle. On ranches ranging 
from 1,000 to 850,000 acres from Florida to 
the irrigated valleys of Arizona and Cali- 


fornia, breeders have so divided their pastures 


that they can develop their own registered 
sires for the experimental crossing and re- 
crossing, forming and re-forming, moulding 
and re-moulding of various types of cattle. 

Though the sleek, full bodied registered 
Brahman sires and dams on display in the 
fine stock shows of Texas, Florida and Lou- 
isiana closely resemble their early Indian 
progenitors in bodily line and form, they are 
apparently enjoying the most splendid mo- 
ment of their history in the green pastures of’ 
the Western world. Under the most careful’ 
system of “up grading” known to modern 
science the imported, pure-bred zebu cattle of 
India have possibly changed more in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years in America than 
in all their previous years of existence. . 

The sacred, plodding draft cattle of India 
are larger, hardier and more prolific in the 
valleys of the Rio Grande, the Kissimmee, 
the St. John and the Colorado than their un- 
counted relatives under the haphazard meth- 
ods of breeding in the land of vanishing water 
courses, heat, famine and ravaging wild 
beasts. 


Maroto. was iepeited into America in 1925. Since then his numerous progeny have 
found their wey) into most of the best herds in the United States and Central and 


ie 
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poe: MAROTO, THE CHAMPION 
ae South America. 


Of royal size and stately mold, the deep 


; _ bodied, dorsal humped Brahmans make an 


impressive entry in the show rings of the 
United States, South America, Cuba, Panama 
and the Pacific Islands. Marked by the ener- 
getic aliveness of good breeding, their straight 
‘backs, powerful loins, short, sleek hair, wide, 
_ deep shoulders, great horns, long, pendulous 


ears, soft, bright eyes and loosely draped dew- 


lap. give the breed a decided distinction. 

It is an obvious fact that a new hierarchy 
of cattle kings has risen in the South. Hun- 
dreds of Brahman herd owners attend the 
American Brahman Breeders Association and 
the fine stock shows of the South to exhibit 
their “herd books” of valuable registered 


breeding animals for interested buyers and 


_ discerning government men from the United 
States and many foreign nations. 

There was an economic reason for the im- 
portation of Brahman cattle to the United 
- States. When great herds of longhorns were 
driven from Southern states to the Kansas 
markets after the Civil War, a mysterious 
disease, later identified as “Texas or tick. 
_ fever,” broke out among the Kansas cattle 
when they came in contact with the Southern 
herds. As a result, the irate cattlemen of 
Kansas met the trail ‘drivers at the border and 


refused. to let them enter the state. 


For years any attempt to improve the “wild, 
fierce breed with huge horns and long legs 
worth little or nothing to its owner’ was 
futile. In the vast, mixed, fertile coastal 


plains of Florida, Louisiana and Texas, im- 


~ ported breeds of beef cattle succumbed to the 
fever, the heat and pestiferous insects and 
ee 2 0 

The first noted results of crossing -zebu 
\enitie with other breeds in America followed 
the gift of four zebu bulls from the British 
Government to Richard Barrow of Louisiana 
to be used as ox teams in the ‘early 1850's. 

Because of their unusual size, vigor and 
Sees resisting qualities, the half-bred prog- 
-eny of these bulls attracted: the attention of 
ae Side by side in the same pasture 
with tick worried cattle, of other breeds pe 


T. K. Suggs 


The. Brahman is the oldest breed of cattle in the 


world. This heifer is the product of a San Antonio 
ranch. 


This Brahman youngster is only ten days old but he 


brought his owner $148. at a Texas stock show. 


ing with fatigue in the shelter of the shade, 
the imported zebus and their crossbred off- 
spring fed contentedly in the intense heat of 
the burning sun. 

_ The firm of Frost and Montgomery of 
Houston brought two bulls from Calcutta, 


Wayne H. Fisl 


CALVES ON A CALIFORNIA RANCH 


These Brahman calves are grazing on a ranch at Blythe, California, in 


irrigated valley of the Colorado River. 


India in 1885, An imported bull was pur- 
chased from the Hagenback shows by Al 
McFadden of Victoria, Texas, in 1904. 

The next and only importations (before 
Government restrictions) were made by the 
T. M. O’Connor and A. H. Pierce Estate of 
Victoria, Texas in 1906, Dr. F. Ruffier, who 
imported seventy registered zebu bulls from 
Brazil in 1924 and Dr. Wm. States Jacobs 
and Sr. J. Morias of Houston in 1925 who 
imported twenty bulls and eighteen two year 
old heifers from Brazil via Mexico. 

These importations furnished the pure-bred 
stock for a flourishing two-way cattle enter- 
prise: the breeding of pure-bred cattle for 


‘crossing with other breeds, and the develop- 


ment of great herds of crossbred commercial 
cattle. Its taproots have spread to the equi- 
torial borderlands of earth and cattlemen 
around the world have noted its infinite pos- 
sibilities. 

No country, from the islands of the Pacific 
to Africa, Australia, Panama, Mexico, Cuba, 
British New Guinea, the Dominican Republic, 
Tahiti, Colombia, Brazil, Equador, Paraguay 
and Argentina, is without its zebu or 
“zebued” crossbred cattle. Alert government 
agents, intent on banishing the “hobo” cow, 
have made a path to the door of Texas, Flori- 
da and Louisiana to confer with agents and 
Brahman breeders in those states. Registered 
animals by the car lots are. sold. to South 
America, Mexico and Panama. 

The blood of the Brahman. has introduced 
a new source of wealth to the pampa of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, the coastal plains of Texas, 
California and Arizona deserts and the un- 
improved pastures of Florida and Louisiana | 
where cattle, at one time, ‘“‘were worth little 
more than the price of their hides and horns.” 

During their enforced evolution from lanky 
leanness to beefiness and fat, the pampered, 
highly developed British breeds of cattle have 
grown long hair and lost their ability to 
perspire. They do not thrive in sub-tropical 
climates. 

Brahmans not only perspire, 

(Continued on page 33) 


but, ‘‘the 
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YANGTZE INCONGRUITIES 


the Yangtze reveals many curious and incongr 
river port of Hankow, 4 clumsy sampan with bat- 
ble of providing sufficient motor power transports a 
motor truck. A is a stranded river steamer. Caught on the 
cliff at high water it was unable to free itself before the | 150 
foot drop in the water level. 
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Photographs by the author from European 


_ The following article is a description of Asia’s 


A hydroelectric plant will generate huge quanti- 
longest river as the Chinese have known it for 


ties of electrical energy for a region within a 
radius of three hundred miles containing more 
people than the entire United States. Other dams 
will be built on the Yangtze and its major tribu- 
taries, hundreds of miles of irrigation canals will 
furnish water to tens of millions of acres, un- 
hindered navigation to Chungking will be pos- 
sible and the fury of the Yangtze’s floods will be 
curbed. | 

The chief consulting engineer and designer of 
the project is John L. Savage who has recently 


interest in this project which is so vital to China’s 
post-war industrialization program. 

In reading the article which follows and in 
looking at the accompanying pictures of back- 
wardness, inefficiency and heart breaking labor, 
the revolutionary importance of the Yangtze Val- 
ley project will be immediately apparent. China 
ig preparing to move boldly from ‘the Middle 
Ages to its rightful position among the great 
powers of the twentieth century. 

; Editorial Note 


both a faithful servant and ruthless tyrant. It has 


Ha Ickes, Secretary of the 
Yangtze Valley project will require — ‘returned to America. 


f the world’s largest concrete dam 


Chinese engineers are now 
reported to be in this country training with the 
Bureau of Reclaimation, and The China-American 
Council of Commerce and Industry, representing 
three hundred American firms, takes an active 


-THE YANGTZE RIVER in China is the 
longest in Asia, 3400 miles approximately 
from its unlocated source in Tibet to its 
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UNLOADING A STEAMER 
AT NANKING 


Ten thousand ton steamers can 
reach Nanking two hundred 
miles up the Yangtze from 
Shanghai, and three hundred 
ton ships can go on to Chung- 
king 1380 miles distant. For 
fifteen centuries Nanking has 
been one of China’s most im- 
portant cultural and commer- 
cial cities. It was here that Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen took his oath of 
office on January 1, 1912 and 
it was here that Japanese troops 
committed some of their most 
terrible atrocities. Now that the 
war is over in Nanking it 
can resume its vital activities as 
a great river port serving the 
interior of China so long iso- 
lated from the world. 


mouth near Shanghai on the east coast of 
China. Only three rivers in the world are 
longer; the Nile, the Mississippi and the 
Amazon. The Yangtze’s power and volume 
are so great that the discoloration of its 
waters may be observed far out at sea. It 
is believed to rise at an altitude of about 
17,000 feet and it races southwards through 
Tibet neck and neck with the Mekong and 
Salween Rivers for a distance of two hun- 
dred miles; the Salween only fifty miles 
from the Yangtze, and the Mekong between 
them, each thundering: through mile-deep 
gorges at a speed which would overturn any 
boat. 

Then an isolated mountain named Satseto 
turns the Yangtze from the southward race 
and forces it to flow eastwards across ‘China 
into the Pacific Ocean. Millions of Chinese 
have never heard of Mount Satseto, but it 
has‘ changed China’s history, for the Yangtze 
has become the great east-west thoroughfare 
across middle China. It has thrown open 
enormous tracts of China to the foreigner, 
and his merchants, and his merchandise; to 
the missionaries and their hospitals and edu- 
cational and medical services; and last but 
not least to the steamships. 

Ten thousand ton steamships can reach — 
Nanking, more than two hundred miles up- 
river. River steamers carrying as much as 
300 tons can steam direct from Shanghai 
to Chungking, 1,380 miles in 10 days, far 
into the heart of China. Without the 


FIGHTING THE RAPIDS WHEN THE WATER LEVEL IS LOW 


While trackers strain at the ropes this junk inches its way slowly through the treacherous Chin Tan rapids. At the stern stands an old 
Chinese woman, born and bred on the Yangtze, assisted by two men who push the tiller in whatever direction may be necessary. At the 
prow coolies with long poles keep the boat from colliding with the rocks. The Yangtze River project would make these boats obsolete. 


a 
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‘Yangtze River, the principal means of trans- 

'port would be wheelbarrow, sedan chair or 

“muleback, and foreigners in the past would 
have stayed on the coast, leaving China much 

_as it was centuries ago. 


| But in spite of the rapid advent to China 
| of Western trade and inventions, there are 
| still to be seen ancient customs which seem 
to resist all change. At Shanghai among the 
_ battleships, there sails the same type of junk 
which has sailed for hundreds of years with 
its high stern and webbed sails of matting. 
' Almost within stone’s throw of the factories 
at Nanking and Hankow there are mud and 
wattle villages, and one may frequently hear 
the clashing of cymbals as a Taoist priest 


burns pungent joss sticks and babbles mys- 
_ tical incantations all day long to banish evil 
spirits which have brought illness or other 
troubles to the household. The village smith 
still laboriously hammers into shape the large 
cooking cauldron, and proudly finishes it in 
five days. - 
_ The lower Yangtze is a huge brown sea, 
es a great expanse of sky overhead, and 
wo thin black lines to indicate the distant 
banks. Gradually the thin black lines come 
closer, trees take shape and impersonal grey- 
looking towns appear, surrounded by high 
(Continued on page 32) 


DOBBIN CROSSES THE RAPIDS 


There are no bridges on the upper Yangtze where the river thunders through mile deep 
gorges at great speed. In Tibet man and beast alike cross the river on inclined bamboo ropes 
down which they slide at a speed of twenty miles an hour. 


MOUNT SATSETO IN TIBET 


The great white mountain rising in the background of this picture determined the course of 
Chinese history. In its upper course the Yangtze races southward through Tibet until Mount 
Satseto deflects its course and forces it to flow eastward across the full width of China, provid- 
ing the mighty waterway destined to play such a vital part in that country’s development. At 
the left is a typical Chinese peasant of the upper Yangtze valley. 


ASCENSION ISLAND ne 


by Colonel Clyde H. Brewn 
and Major W. N. Vickers 


Official U. S. Airforce Photographs 


Camouflaged tents near Wideawake Field were set 
in a desert of cinders with volcanic ‘hills behind. In 
their shelter, weary flight crews rested. 
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Mid-Adlantic Airport 


AS THE FIRST PLANE, a Liberator B-24 bomber, dropped down 
from the skies to skim along their brand-new runway July 9, 1942, 
the plucky band of Army engineers on Ascension Island raced down 
a volcanic slope toward the plane rolling to a stop. The pilot leaned 
expectantly out of the window. The navigator felt a thrill of pride 
at having been the first to find the tiny five-by-seven mile island in 
the center of the South Atlantic. But the men didn’t stop to offer 
congratulations. They were intent on inspecting the bomb bays, and 
when they discovered there wasn’t any beef, they were heartsick. 

“No boat has reached the island since we landed in March,” apolo- 
gized one of the men, “and just the other day we had a report that 
a supply ship being sent us had been sunk. We couldn’t help but 
think how many sides of beef would fit in these bomb bays.” 

The tough gang of engineers had reason to be disappointed. They 
had completed a job which some authorities had said couldn’t be done. 
They had worked day and night for seventy-two days on the hard- 
est kind of physical labor. Their supplies were almost exhausted, 
and they were living on canned rations. sp 

Within four hours, however, a great shout went up from the island. 


This plane is boring i 
through a flock of 
terns, or wideawakes, 
sands of which mak 
home on Ascension 


The Army grew fresh 
tables of many kind 
droponic beds. 


|The supply ship had been sighted on the 
| horizon. It hadn’t been sunk after all. That 
|might and the next day were spent in cele- 
| bration. 

While they celebrated their supply ship’s 
| arrival, however, military leaders the world 
jover realized the importance of this new 
/aerial stepping stone midway in, the South 
‘Atlantic between South America and Africa. 
‘It meant that an increasing number of 


on ou could be ferried across the south- 


ern route in an effort to stave off Rommel’s 
threat to North Africa. It meant that even 
fighter planes could now take the 2400-mile 
run between the continents. 

Charles Darwin visited the islands back 
in 1833 and wrote, ‘““The day was clear and 
‘hot, and I saw the island, not smiling with 
‘beauty, but staring with naked hideousness.” 
| Jn 1942, that was still the reaction of 
the first pilots and travelers who used the 
nhew runway as a stop-over point in the ocean. 
‘They were repulsed by the ugliness of the 
‘lonesome barren rock, which arose out of a 

waste of empty water, and they were glad 

to resume their journeys. 

Troops stationed on the island, however, 
discovered that such an impression was er- 
‘roneous. As they scrambled over the is- 
land in their free hours, they found much 


In the Officer's Club on Ascension Island mem- 
bers took turns acting as barkeepers. 


to interest them which was hidden from the 
view of the casual traveler. They learned 
that the island does smile “with beauty” 
and that Ascension has its own distinctive 
charm. 

The curious character of the island stems 
from its freak climatic features. Up to 
an altitude of 2200 feet, there is only one 
tree. It seldom rains at sea level. When 
a visitor steps out of a plane on the run- 
way slicing through two volcanic hills, he 
sees only cinders and lava in multitudinous 
formations. But let the visitor take the 
treacherous road which leads up the moun- 
tain. At first he’ll find prickly pear, sprout- 
ing from the rocky ground. At 2200 feet, 
the soil is suddenly transformed into a ring 
of fertility. There are trees, from palm and 
orange, to cedar and pine. Fruit, from 
gooseberries to bananas. There are com- 
fortable English bungalows, and grass. A 
variety of vegetables grows in gardens. A 
cloud may be hanging over the mountain, 
and it rains almost daily. The rainfall 
averages from twenty-five to thirty-five 
inches a year. At the very peak of the 
mountain, 2765 feet, stands a grove of heavy 
bamboo, and although the wind regularly 
blows up there with a velocity of sixty miles 
per hour, the bamboo is so thick that not a 


breath of air is felt in its dense interior. 

The climate of the island is one of the 
healthiest in the world. The temperature 
at sea level runs no lower than sixty-six 
degrees and never higher than eighty-six. 
Humidity is negligible. A cooling wind 
blows constantly in from the ocean across 
the coarsex white sand beaches at twenty 
miles an hour. Gulls have been seen to hang 
in one position in the air, riding the steady 
current for an hour. Temperature on top 
of the mountain runs from ten to fifteen 
degrees cooler than at the coast. 

A great deal of the mountaintop vege- 
tation was imported by the British, who tried 
to make a comfortable home for themselves 
on the island after its establishment as a 
terminal for cross-Atlantic cables. These 
employees of the cable company live at sea 
level most of the time in the town of George- 
town on the northwest end of the island. 
The mountain is their.resort for weekends 
and vacations. When the United Kingdom 
leased use of their island as a military base 
to the United States, they promptly and un- 
selfishly opened up their homes and facili- 
ties to our Armed Forces. 

The island has tennis courts, a nine-hole 
golf course, a cricket “green” (of concrete), 

(Continued on page 30) 


Ascension obviously deserves its nickname of ‘“‘cinder heap’, though curiously enough there is a ring 
of fertility near the top of the mountain. Here are more tents amid the dreary lava rocks, 


Precious water from the army’s purification plant on Ascension Island 
was stored in four gallon tins. 


At the outdoor movie theater on Ascension the latest movies from the 


States were shown three times a week. 
k 


A MODERN 1K UNLOADS ITS CARGO 


Photographs from European 


BEFORE HE LEFT AFRICA 


The tame leopard ‘‘Sandy’’ waits at Nairobi, Africa, to be shipped along with 
seventy-one animals to London, England, the first shipment of its kind since the 
war. Sandy is only a youngster and he looks docile and charming. However, it is 
doubtful if he will be easy to handle when he grows up and reaches a length of from 
six to seven and a half feet. By nature leopards are ferocious, blood thirsty and cun* 
ning. They obtain their prey by springing upon it from ambush or by stalking. 
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_ DICKS, THE ELEPHANT. CHILD 


AD iekest, the young elephant who made the trip on the City of Calcutta, is seen here with 
his guardian before his departure from Kenya. 


ae “method was. fede ‘to try to lure Dicksi 
- out of his crate. At the right he reaches for 
- water but does not move from his cage. Above, 
after two hours of struggle, the keepers are 
still unsuccessful in their efforts. 


FOR THE FIRST time since before the war, a 
shipment of animals was due in London. Aboard 
the City of Calcutta were seventy-two animals 
in crates. They were in charge of Mr. C. S. 
Webb, a big-game hunter who had assembled 
them at Nairobi for shipment to the London Zoo. 
Reporters and photographers waited patiently on 
the quayside, outdoing each other with surrep- 
titious questions to officials, hoping the mist would 
keep off for another hour. The ship drew up, 
and a long interval followed before they could 
go aboard. There was little to be seen; the crates 
were boarded up, and what photographs and in- 
formation they could get was limited. Occasion- 
ally an animal stuck its nose out for air—but 
apart from that there was nothing. An odd 
snap or two by flashlight, but it was clear that 
they'd have to come back tomorrow when the 
animals would be unloaded and taken to quar- 
antine. Tomorrow came, and with it the press- 
men. Everything went smoothly until Dicksi, 
the elephant, got to the Zoo. 

There he paused, considered the situation, and 
decided. No! Advance was out of the question. 
On the left there were queer little black boxes 
which clicked and whirred, and he had had enough 
of them—they had been clicking and whirring 
since yesterday! On his right there was a gloomy- 
faced keeper who had missed his lunch—he had 
had enough of him too; behind there was the 
wooden crate which had been a serviceable home 
for three weeks or more during the journey from 
Kenya. Ahead? Ahead was the Elephant House. 
It was supposedly cosier and more capacious than 
the crate. But it was man-made and didn’t come 
up to any self-respecting baby-elephant’s ideas 
of privacy. All around were people who gaped 
and said, “Shhh, he’s coming out,” or “Come on 
now, Dicksi,” or “Isn’t he sweet: he’s only five 


DICKS! YIELDS 


After about three hours of persuasion Dicksi finally 

leaves his crate and enters the London Zoo where he 

will spend the rest of his life. Dicksi is a bull calf 
standing seven feet high. 


and-a-half years old you know.” A youngster. 

Inside, he mused upon the situation, occasion- 
ally curling a trunk of derision round the side 
of the door. It was the one way in which an 
elephant could show his feelings. For it was un- 
dignified to lose the solemn expression of the 
eyes. And though the crowds of silly camera- 
men and keepers and officials merited all the ill- 
feeling he could summon up, he couldn’t be rude 
in front of Mr. Webb. Now, Mr. C. S. Webb 
was the kind of friend an elephant liked. He 
wasn’t a bit like a big-game hunter: perhaps it 
was because he was an ornothologist as well. 
He was as gentle with elephants as he was with 
birds. And, again, perhaps it was because he 
knew what it was to be something of a prisoner. 
He had been in Madagascar in 1939; and when 
France had fallen he had been confined to an area 
by the Vichy Government. 

Mr. Webb was considerate. It wasn’t his fault 
that immediately they had come into the Royal 
Albert Dock on board the City of Calcutta the 
ship had been swarmed by press-men. Some of 
the animals had liked it. That vain giraffe, for 
instance, had blinked and_ posed like a schoolgirl, 
hoping to get her picture in the papers. ‘The 
elephant had suspected all along that she would. 
His crate had been quite near throughout the 
voyage, and in three weeks one can usually sum 
up a neighbor’s character. Yes, he meditated, the 
voyage would have been quite unbearable if it 
hadn't been for Mr. Webb. The rest of the 
company, the giraffe, the lion, the oryx, the ga- 
zelle, leopards, cheetahs, baboons, monkeys, 
lemurs, and all the rest of them had bored him. 

What was this? Somebody had placed a bucket 
of water outside. Well, they wouldn’t catch him 
with that old trick. He stealthily advanced, put 
the end of his trunk in the bucket, took a drink, 


CLOSE UP OF A CAPTIVE GIRAFFE 


It needed agility to take a photograph of this giraffe 
as she arrived on board the City of Calcutta. Though 
only half mature she measures twelve feet from ear 
tips to ground. 


and retreated. The same again. And again. 
Ah, that was better. They had gasped when 
he had gone out a little, thinking he didn’t 
understand their piffling little trick. He was 
sure Mr. Webb had had nothing to do with it. 
Here he was, anyway, coming to have a word 
with him. He put his trunk round his friend 
and affectionately pulled him into the crate. 

He thought suddenly that Mr. Webb looked 
a trifle tired. If he had only known that 
he was making things difficult by not coming 
out he would have gone earlier, and taken 
no notice of the crowd and its foolish re- 
marks. Well, if Mr. Webb wanted him to 
go out, he’d go. Though when he tried he 
was still a trifle nervous. 

However he’d get it done with once and for 


all. Pushing the door open, he slowly made his - 


way down the ramp towards the Ele- 
phant House. The cameras clicked and 
whirred. He turned his back on them 


as if there was nothing happening. 


And thus Dicksi-entered the London 
Zoo. There, no doubt, he will have 
plenty of admirers and friends. Despite 
the war, London Zoo has done exceed- 
ingly well. The year 1945 was the big- 
gest in its history with over two million 
visitors, 


PASSENGER FOR LONDON 


In her. African compound this young giraffe 

contemplates“ her.forthcoming journey to Lon- 

don -with complacency. On her arrival she 

proved a vain creature, blinking and posing for 
the camera men like a school girl. 
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by Nancy Lunsford 


Photographs from Western Ways 


Elephant’s Head is one of the most striking rock formations in the Valley of Fire. 


WATER IN THE desert has always seemed a miracie, 
but when that water spreads out to become the largest 
man-made lake-in the world it ceases to be a miracle to 
Americans, and becomes a place to go. 

After the muddy, turbulent Colorado River was har- 
nessed by Boulder Dam, it backed up, spread out in its 


Fast motor boats on Lake Mead take visitors 
to the Land of Fire at forty miles an hour. 


many finger-like canyons and created Lake 
Mead. The body of water has 550 miles of 
shoreline and 115 navigable miles from the 
dam into the very back door of the fabulous 
Grand Canyon. 

The menacing, muddy stream has dropped 
its silt and become a smiling blue lake, criss- 
crossed with boats, on the shores of which are 
many bathing beaches. 

The National Recreational Area of Boul- 
der Dam, lying partly in Nevada and partly 
in Arizona, promises to become one of the 
most popular national parks for visitors. In 
this region is located the little known Valley 
of Fire, one of the most colorful and amazing 
geological areas in America, to which Lake 
Mead now gives easy access. 

The Colorado River has had a long, color- 
ful, and sometimes ugly history. Other rivers 
have been a help to man in opening up a new 
land, and they have encouraged him to settle 
along their banks. Not the Colorado. It has 
been the nation’s stepchild. Other rivers 


At the Boulder Dam Park Museum many petroglyphs by the early Indians who in- 
habited the region have been put on display. 


have acquired pet names, the ‘“Mighty Missis- 
sippi,” ‘Beautiful Ohio,” the “Lovely St. 
Lawrence.” But the silt laden, angrily roar- 
ing river of the West has always been the 
“Muddy Colorado.” Many men and many 
animals have lost their lives trying to ford it. 
It is non-navigable and when farmers at- 
tempted to use its waters for irrigation, it 
revenged itself by flooding out their crops. 

For centuries the desert river has tossed 
itself through a forbidding country. Wild 
and high in flood times, it faded to a tiny 
meandering stream during drouth seasons. It 
has been of very little use of man, this stub- 
born river which carved out the most re- 
markable gorge in the world, the Grand 
Canyon. 

The Colorado is the third longest river in 
the United States. It rises in the snow coun- 
try of Wyoming and Colorado and flows for 


1,700 miles of the Gulf of California. The: ’ 


first white man to see the river was an ex- 


ploring Spaniard, conquistador Alarcon. He —- 


went up the river for 150 miles and then 
turned back. He was followed two years 


later by Cardenas, who discovered the Grand ‘ 


Canyon. 


The United States government has been © 


trying to do something about the Colorado 
River since 1857, when it dispatched Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Ives to explore it. Ives succeeded 
in getting four hundred miles up the stream. 
His feeling about the Colorado is expressed 
in his report to the War Department: 


“The region last explored 1s, of course, al- 


together valueless. It can be approached only 
from the south, and after entering it there 
is nothing to do but leave. Ours was the first, 
and doubtless will be the last, party of whites 
to visit this profitless locality. It seems in- 
tended by nature that the Colorado River 
along the greater portion of its lone and ma- 
jestic way shall be forever unvisited and un- 
molested.” = 

But the American people were not content 


to let the sullen river go its lonely and un- 


neh 
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OVERLOOKING THE 
VALLEY 


Throughout centuries 
wind and rain have 
carved fantastic for- 
mations out of the 
red limestone in the 
Valley of Fire. From 
this point visitors may 
gain a comprehensive 
view of the barren 
valley flopor where 
petrified . trees ‘are 
found at many places. 
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and some of the best fishing in the 
world. Swimming is great, there, too, 
if you’re a good swimmer. Heavy 
rollers converge on the island and 
come riding, ten to twenty feet high, 
up the beaches. 

Four outdoor theaters were built 
and planes, carrying the latest movies 
from the States to theaters of opera- 
tions, stopped over at the island. 
Movies were scheduled three times a 
week, but there was usually a new 
film every night. One of the theaters 
was built on a hillside by a ma- 
jor and two enlisted men, who 
used a jeep and half an oil barrel 
to scoop out ledges along the hill. 
Sandbags were laid for seats. The 
theater was appropriately named, “The 
Tired Tail Theater,’ and advertised 
as the best theater between Africa and 
South America. When men did re- 
turn to the States; they found that 
for the first few months they had 
already seen most of the movies. 

It is interesting to note that this is- 
land of paradoxes, so useful in mod- 
ern war, is itself one of the earth’s 
most modern geological creations. 
Geologists contend that the ground of 
Ascension is some of the newest on 
earth. In light of the island’s history 
since its discovery in 1501, it is al- 
most a temptation to believe that some 
divine force pushed it up from the 
ocean’s waters as an afterthought to 
harbor weary travelers of sea and air. 

Joao de Nova Gallego discovered the 
island on Ascension Day in 1501, 
and thus its name originated. Little 
has been recorded of the island’s early 
history, but the few available docu- 
ments and cemeteries indicate its use 
as a haven for shipwrecked sailors and 
vessels overrun with yellow fever. 
One inlet was originally named “Com- 
fort Cove,” and later redesignated as 
“Comfortless Cove,” presumably after 
some misfortune had afflicted members 
of a visiting ship. 

The English took possession of the 
island in 1815, and it is rumored that 
‘Napoleon was first brought there for 
exile. A dilapidated carriage is still 
pointed out as having once belonged 
to Napoleon. The story goes that the 
island was considered too remote for 
even Napoleon, and that he was re- 
moved to St. Helena, some seven hun- 
dred miles to the southeast. A gar- 
rison was stationed on Ascencion to 
prevent the island being used as a 
base for his escape, and the island, 
decorated with ship fittings, some of 
which still remain, was christened 
H.M.S. Ascension. Upon Napoleon’s 
death in 1821, the garrison was with- 
drawn. Because of its’ healthful prop- 
erties, however, the island was soon 
selected as a location for Marines em- 
ployed in the suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, and in 1835 the com- 
mandant wrote the British Admiralty 
that the garrison consisted of sixty- 
four Marines and forty liberated 
slaves. 

Indian mynah birds were imported 
in 1829 to destroy ticks and other pests 
on cattle, but they later became a 
serious menace to fruit trees. On his 

“visit in 1833, Darwin noted that, 
“Scanty as the pasture appears, about 
six hundred sheep, many goats, a few 
cows and horses all thrive well on it.” 
Cats were brought to the island in an 
attempt to kill off the rats brought in 
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by visiting ships, but the cats ran 
half-wild and created another prob- 
lenr by preying on imported pheasant 
and partridge. 

Admiral Sir Charles Elliot was gov- 
ernor of St. Helena from 1863 to 
1870 and encouraged the introduction 
of many new plants on Ascension. 
Various kinds of moss, grass, heath 
and flowers were successfully grown 
near the mountaintop on fertile soil, 
which had been produced through 
years of heavy rainfall on the vol- 
canic rock. In 1874, an agricultural 
experiment was made. when hemp 
from New Zealand was introduced on 
the island. 

There was one phase of the island’s 
life which completely baffled Army 
Engineers. The island is inhabited by 
thousands of gulls, technically known 
as “sooty terns,” but commonly called 
“wideawakes” by the British because 
of the bird’s call which sounds like 
“wideawake.” Since any gathering 
place, to the English, is called a 
“fair,” the bird’s nesting places be- 
came known as Wideawake Fairs. 

One of the largest of these fairs 
was located at the foot of the area 
on which the engineers were building 
the runway. During the construction 
period, the wideawakes had nearly 
completed their breeding season, and 
most of them had departed. By the 
time actual flying operations were be- 
gun in early July, all of the birds 
had left the island on their annual 
trip to sea, where they range part of 
the year. 

Toward the end of July some of the 
birds began to return. At first they 
nested just before dark and left again 
at daybreak. As the planes roared 
off the end of the runway at night, 
hundreds of birds flew excitedly up 
to a height of two hundred feet or 
more. The birds have a wingspread 
of some thirty-four inches, and when 
hit, they sometimes caused serious 
damage. Fliers realized the danger of 
breaking windshields or from birds 
becoming wedged in engines. There- 
fore, every effort was made to drive 
away this settlement of birds. Charges 
of nitro starch were set off in their 
colony from seven to eleven P.M.; 
machine guns and plane cannons were 
fired across the area; great numbers 
were killed by rifle and pistol! fire: 
smoke candles were burned, but to no 
avail. The birds stayed, and by mid- 
summer, they were nesting throughout 
this important area. 

The situation was serious, and the 
leading ornithologist on African birds, 
Dr. James P. Chapin, was brought to 
the island from New York City in 
an effort to solve this problem. 

Upon his arrival, Dr. Chapin im- 
mediately began a study of the birds 
and their habits. Numerous experi- 
ments were tried to rid the area of 
the birds, but none were successful. 
Tn one experiment Dr. Chapin camou- 
flaged netting to look like lava and 
spread it over the birds’ favorite nest- 
ing spots, but the birds tried to strue- 
ele through the netting to their eggs. 
Finally, in desperation, Dr. Chapin 
was forced to resort to the somewhat 
extreme method of breaking the eggs 
under the netting. Only then did the 
birds abandon the area. Eventually 
it was necessary to destroy forty thou- 
sand eggs. 
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Bird-lover that he was at: heart, 
Dr. Chapin could not watch the de- 
struction of the eggs without regret. 
He wrote, “It is true that we have 
destroyed some forty thousand eggs, 
belonging to twice that number of 
birds, since the wideawakes are mon- 
ogamous and lay as a rule but a 
single egg. I believe that most of 
these birds will nest again during 
the present season and rear their 
chicks elsewhere. So in the long run 
we shall have favored the survival 
of the birds of this colony. ... In 
any case, the birds we have molested 
form but a small minority of all the 
terns on the island, far less than 
one-tenth. . . . These repressive meas- 
ures should be applied only in areas 
where the presence of the birds is 
detrimental to the operation of air- 
craft. Elsewhere the wideawakes 
should be left strictly to themselves, 
and shooting at them for sport should 
be discouraged. Any wanton destruc- 
tion of this interesting element in the 
fauna of the island is inexcusable.” _ 

In the fall of 1942, shipping was 
again cut off from the island for a 
three-month period. The British had 
about ten acres under cultivation, but 
the vegetables and fruit were not 
enough to supply even a small part of 
the soldiers. Cattle were still being 
raised, but not in any quantity. Con- 
sequently, the men turned to fishing 
for food, 

Barges, with twenty men to a barge, 
were towed out by motorboats, and 
in two hours caught as much as six 
hundred pounds of fish. There were 
tarpon, rock cod, tuna and cravelli. 
Since recreation had become a neces- 
sity, the strange procedure of the 
Army’s sending men on fishing mis- 
sions developed. Turtles, weighing 
as much as five hundred pounds, 
added to the menu. Birds’ eggs proved 
to be as palatable as chicken eggs. 
A unique method of determining the 
freshness of such eggs was devised. 


A small area would be cleared of -all 4 


eggs and marked off. Then, every 


egg which was found inside the area ~ 
the next day was, necessarily, fresh. — 

Personnel of all branches in our ~ 
Army—Anti-Aircraft, Coast Artillery, 


Infantry, Engineers, and A.A.F- 
were stationed on the island, but they 


learned their remote location did not 4q 
necessarily imply security. They were © 
trained to repulse enemy submarine © 


attacks. Helmets were worn, and pis-: 
tols and rifles: were kept close at 
hand, In an emergency, troops could 
have been dispatched to any part of 
the island in five minutes. 


the identity of another patrol, and 
although no one’ was hurt, shots were 
exchanged on a few occasions. 


sea, 
the tail looked like a sub over the 
giant waves, and the pilot, clinging to 
his craft in the water, prayed for his 


‘ lifeunder a hail of fire, until the 


érror was detected. 

There were other tasks, however, 
besides rescue work to be performed 
in the island’s surrounding waters. 


German submarines roamed that area _ 
of the South Atlantic, and sub-search- ~ 


ing missions brought many satisfac- 
tory results. f 

Little did René Lesson, the famous 
French naturalist of the Nineteenth 


Century, realize how prophetic was. — 


his remark when he commented that 
only the English nation would have 


thought of making Ascension a pro- | 


ductive spot, and that any other peo- 
ple would have held it as a mere 
fortress in the ocean. 
he dream about the kind of a fortress 
into which aviation experts and en- 
gineers from the United States were 
to convert this upsurge of volcanic 
rock, 

But, for that matter, 
Hitler ! 


neither did 


* * * 
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It was no | 
rarity at night for one patrol to doubt 


Once — 
a pilot made a crash landing out to | 
As his plane drifted into view, — 


And little did — 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW . 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 


tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Treasure Hunter, by Lieutenant 
Harry E. Rieseberg, as its new quarterly 
publication. Members will remember his 


brilliant I Dive for Treasure, a Club se- 


lection several years ago, and its remark- 
able revelation of an undersea world at 
once glamorous and terrifying. 


Treasure Hunter is Lieutenant Riese- 
berg’s new contribution to the fascinating 
lore of undersea exploration. It intro- 
duces the father of modern submarine 
treasure hunters, William Phips, the poor 


lad from seventeenth century New Eng- 


land who salvaged a fortune from Bahama 
waters. His exploits are followed by vivid 
accounts of the great salvaging operations 
succeeding Phips’ pioneer activities and 
culminating in the recovery of ten million 
dollars from the S. S. Niagara, sunk in 
World War II. 


The story of William Phips—how many 
Americans have ever heard of this re- 
markable countryman of theirs?—is in 
itself sufficient to make this book mem- 
orable. Born in Maine in 1651, the 
twenty-first son of backwoods farmers, he 
was destined to stand before three kings 
of England and be knighted by one of 
them for meritorious and honorable serv- 
ice. As the climax of his career one of 
these British monarchs was to make him 


the first Royal Governor of the Massachu- 


setts Bay Colony. But before this signal 
honor was bestowed on him many stirring 
adventures lay ahead. 


At eighteen, an.uncouth apprenticed 
ship’s carpenter in Maine, his imagina- 
tion was fired by tales of the Spanish 
Main, of fortunes in sunken treasure and 
in particular by the story of the great 
Spanish plate fleet of fifteen galleons 
which foundered in a storm off Silver 
Shoals in 1643, just eight years before 


-Phips’ birth. 


j ence i ; sant 
From Boston, where the energetic 


young man made himself master of his 


_ own ship, Phips set sail on his ocean voy- 


ages that were to lead to his fabulous 
discovery. Sailing the Caribbean inves- 
tigating and checking stories of sunken 
treasure he became a man-obsessed with 
one idea—to salvage the wealth of the 


_ Spanish plate fleet. Eventually he decided 


to go to London on the apparently insane 
effort to obtain a treasure-hunting grant 
from the King. How he spent tedious, 


- interminable days in the coffee houses © 
making the acquaintance of influential 


men; how he finally secured an audience 
with King Charles II and prevailed upon 


the monarch to give him command of a 
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royal frigate; how he searched vainly 
among the reefs of Silver Shoals for gold 
bars and silver bars; bow he quelled a 
mutiny of his crew of ruthless adventur- 
ers, and how he was finally forced to re- 
turn empty handed and humiliated to 
London are some of the incidents that 
would have crushed the spirit of a less 
determined, less audacious man. 


But William Phips continued to fight 
for his idea. Despite contempt and scorn, 
he eventually won the right to lead a 


second expedition with the financial aid 


of a company called “The Gentlemen 
Adventurers.” In the command of two 
well equipped frigates he proudly sailed 
again for Silver Shoals, and for the tri- 
umph of which he had dreamed so long. 
How the treasure was located; how during 
‘six weeks of exhilarating work a fortune 
in gold, silver, emeralds, pearls and valu- 
able cups and plate: of gold and silver, 
were taken from the rotting carcass of the 
sunken galleon; how Phips returned tri- 
umphantly to London and how he was 
knighted and made Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Colony is a stirring tale of actual 
achievement-as moving and engrossing as 
a fine historical novel. Sir William Phips 
lives again in these pages, a masterful, 
valiant and colorful adventurer, and cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable figures 
in America’s annals of the sea. 


The story of Sir William Phips has 
kindled the imaginations of treasure 
hunters. Ever since his death huge for- 
tunes have been drawn out of the water, 
especially in the nineteenth century. 
There were, for example, the Thetis, the 
Royal Charter, the Hermilla Mitchell, the 
Alphonso and the Skyro, sunk in various 


_ parts of the world between 1830 and 1891. 


They foundered with riches totaling $3,- 


~ 210,000; more than $2,800,000. has been 


salvaged. 


Lieutenant Rieseberg writes of these 
ships, particularly of the Thetis, sunk off 
the coast of South America in a place ex- 
posed to every wind of the Atlantic, the 
salvaging of which was unique for sheer 


animal and bird life; to assist 


nerve and indomitable will. He describes, 
too, the amazing salvaging of the Royal 
Charter, sunk off the rugged coast of 
northwest Wales in 1859. Practically all 
of the ship’s $1,750,000 cargo was rescued 
under perilous conditions and with crude 
equipment. 


The latest and perhaps greatest exhib:- 
tion of man’s new. skill in deepsea diving 
was the salvaging in 1941 of $14,500,000 
from the 13,000-ton Niagara, sunk by 
German mines near Aukland, New Zea- 
land. This is the record of a desperate 
chance that won, of superb engineering 
skill, of patience, fortitude and great cour- 
age and of the willpower and fearlessness 
of the rescue squad and the remarkable 
man who commanded it. 


As our members know, Lieutenant 
Rieseberg is himself one of the great 
modern undersea divers, and he tells here 
some new stories of his own spectacular 
achievements. 


Treasure Hunter concludes with a fas- 
cinating historical survey of diving from 
the time of Herodotus to the present, with 
a chapter on the fabulous sunken treas- 
ures in all the seven seas that are still to 
be salvaged and with a discussion of the 
exciting future of deepsea salvage as it 
will be carried on with the aid of modern 
science. It will be “big business” with 
millions of dollars behind it recovering 
the wealth of hundreds of ships torpedoed 
during World War II. 


This special N. T. C. edition of Treasure 
Hunter is a volume of 260 pages with an 
index, bibliography and a jacket in color. 
It is illustrated with four original draw- 
ings by Edward McCandlish and nine- 
teen other illustrations, some taken from 
old prints and some from photographs 
showing undersea life and examples of | 
the latest diving equipment. 


With each copy of Treasure Hunter we 


_are sending a special N. T. C. map of the 


Caribbean and the Spanish Main measur- 
ing 2734 inches by 2244 inches, on which 
are indicated the places where treasure- 
laden ships have sunk and where William 
Phips and Lieutenant Rieseberg carried 
out salvage operations. This map of those 
storied waters of freebooters, pirates and 
conquistadors over which the proud Span- 
ish galleons sailed will help the reader to 
evoke more vividly many episodes in this 
book. It will also prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing series of maps 
of various parts of the world which the 
N. T. C. has been sending with its pub- 


_lications from time to time. 


Those. members wishing to secure a 
copy of Treasure Hunter, along with the 
map, should write immediately to the 
Secretary of the Club. 
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walls in rectangular formation. There 
is a gate in each wall but no traveler 
may enter directly, for there is a 
short obstructing wall in front of each 
gate which compels him to-turn aside 
to circumvent it. This is a protec- 
tion against evil spirits, which the 
Chinese believe can move only in 
straight lines. 

Showing above the town roofs is 
the ubiquitous Buddhist temple, al- 
ways distinctive with its exaggerated- 
ly upswept eaves. Its interior is 
crowded with colorful deities, in vary- 
ing poses of anger, benevolence or 
wisdom, On most days the temple 
is used as a school, and from a dis- 
tance it sounds like a beehive, for the 
children of China speak their lessons 
aloud and all at the same time. 

A complete absence of fishermen 
with rods and lines is noticeable on 
the Yangtze. Fishing is solely a 
professional matter in China, and not 
a sport for the week-end. Indeed, 
there is no week-end break in China, 
where a seven-day week has been 
worked for the last two thousand 
years. Such fishing as there is, is done 
by a cumbersome structure of long 
poles, which are operated like derricks 
to raise or lower a large net in the 
water close to the bank. 

The majority of Chinese in the 
towns and villages still use only rape 
oil as their sole illuminant, with a wick 
in an open metal saucer. This natur- 
ally consumes very little oil, but the 
population is so great that, to satisfy 
their needs, vast areas of land on the 
lower Yangtze are reserved for the 
cultivation of the rape plant. In 
springtime, the plant bursts into pro- 
‘fuse yellow flowers, and for mile after 
mile one seems to be moving across 
a yellow ocean, whose undulations 
have been stilled. 

When Nanking and Hankow have 
been passed, and Ichang reached, near- 
ly nine hundred miles upriver, the 
Yangtze becomes spectacular. For the 
next five hundred miles one travels 
between walls of rock which rise into 
the very clouds. Merely-the narrowest 
ribbon of sky is visible from the 
steamer’s deck and the sun shines on 
the river for only half an hour daily. 
The incessant dripping of water down 
the sides of the gorges has cut deep 
flutings in the limestone, giving the 
appearance of a series of huge organ 
pipes. In many flat ledges of rock 
are pockets or basins of all sizes, 
each with a stone in it, like pestle and 
mortar. This peculiarity is the con- 
sequence of the swift current, which 
is so powerful that it sweeps small 
boulders along and then jostles them 
until each has worn a perfectly smooth 
deep basin where it may lie in peace, 
out of reach of the racing current. 

During summer, the Yangtze rises 
150 feet in the gorges and this pro- 
duces some strange sights. One of 
the strangest was that of a river 
steamer high and dry 120 feet above 
the river on the top of a cliff. It 
had been accidentally stranded there 
when the cliffs were submerged in the 
floods, but-the river had receded be- 
fore the steamer could be moved, and 
the crew had the mortification of see- 
ing the water level gradually sink out 
of sight, whilst they remained higher 
than house tops. 

The Yangtze reaches its lowest 
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level about March or April and this is 
its most dangerous period, for the 
river bed becomes strewn with rocks 
and islands which had been previously 
under deep water. One of the most 
hazardous rapids is called Kung Ling, 
and here the annual death-toll by ship- 


_wreck and drowning reaches hundreds 
of persons. 


Many tons of explosives 
have been used in attempts to blast 
away the more obtrusive rocks and 
islands at Kung Ling, but steamers 
are still flung about like toys in the 
mad whirlpool, whilst the scared pas- 
sengers roll about the deck like so 
many sacks of potatoes. 

Further upriver the Chin Tan rap- 


ids bar the way to Chungking, with | 


a six-foot wall of foaming water. 
During the low level period, Chin 
Tan is impassable by steamers and all 
cargoes have to be transhipped la- 
boriously by carrying coolies along 
the bottom of the gorge. Many hun- 
dreds of coolies come to Chin Tan 
for this annual industry and they 
swarm over the rocks and boulders 
like ants, bearing their crushing loads, 
sometimes as much as two or three 
hundredweights, of bales of cloth, salt 
packages, postal bags, pigs in bam- 
boo cages, and miscellaneous boxes 
without number. To house and feed 
this army, there are crude inns, tea 
and rice houses, all erected in a few 
minutes with pre-fabricated walls and 
roofs consisting of large mats made 
with bamboo strippings. Whilst high 
above this scene of indescribable la- 
bor and confusion, there stands—or 
rather hangs—precariously on _ the 
cliffs the village of Chin Tan, threat- 
ening at any moment to fall headlong 
into the gorge and engulf everything. 


Immense numbers of Chinese known 
as “trackers” are employed all the 
year round towing junks through the 
gorges of the Yangtze. Mobs of one 
or two hundred are needed to haul 
a fifty-foot junk over Chin Tan. 
Native-made bamboo ropes take the 
strain and very rarely break. The 
trackers attach themselves to the ropes 
in long lines by means of shoulder 
loops, while the crew start the pro- 
ceedings by furiously waving white 
flags in the bows of the junk to scare 
away the evil water deities. Then for 
the next five minutes there is a strug- 
gle between men and water. Foam 
washes up into the bows and drenches 
the white flags, the trackers bend 
double with their foreheads almost 
touching the rocks, whilst the task- 
masters galvanize them into a supreme 
effort of superhuman power with’ vio- 
lent arm waving, threats, promises and 
exhortations aided by theatrical gri- 
maces of glaring eyes and frothing at 
the mouth. 

When the traveler reaches Chung- 
king at last, he can look back upon 
a fortnight’s journey which is prob- 
ably without equal anywhere in the 
world for magnificent scenery. But it 
is a jourriey that reveals only too poig- 
nantly the suffering that is China’s— 
the terrible burdens placed upon the 
shoulders of the millions of human 
dray horses and the frightful cost 
of primitive methods and medieval in- 
efficiency. If modern engineering can 
control the Yangtze and make it serve 
effectively the needs of a great nation 
the benefits will be incalculable. 
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tian era. While the dam was under 
construction, archeologists worked 
against time to uncover and salvage 
the remnants of this city before it 
should be forever covered by the 
damned up waters. The results of 
their work are now housed in the 
Overton Museum, along with other 
relics giving the history of the early 
Southwestern people. 

For visitors who wish a little wild 
country with their vacations, the turn- 
ing and twistings of the canyons and 
the little unexplored inlets offer vir- 
gin ground. A boat, a few provisions, 
and the entire canyon country is 
yours to explore at your leisure. Pull 
in and camp on the shore at night, 
catch your supper from the sparkling 
blue depths of the lake. The fishing 
season is open at the lake all the 
year around. 

Lying at the side of the lake is the 
Valley of Fire, a land filled with un- 
believable rock formations and. vivid 
colors of the Southwestern desert. Lo- 


cated in the center of the area is the ~ 


Atlatyl Rock, a huge slab covered with 
hieroglyphics, marking the meeting 
place of the prehistoric valley peoples. 

North, south, east and west, the Val- 
ley of Fire presents a startling pano- 
rama, and as one rides through the 
area, each turn reveals another sur- 
prisingly beautiful landscape. With 
its flaming scarlet-colored land and 
rocks set off by the heavy blue of 
Arizona skies, the Valley of Fire is 
one of the most scenic and colorful 
sights in the Southwest, at times rival- 
ing even Old Spectacular itseli—The 
Grand Canyon. 

Centuries of erosion, of wind and 
rain and weather have gone into the 
making of this wonder-spot. At one 
place a striking phenomenon called the 
Beehive catches the eye and the 
breath. Formed of layers of archeolo- 
gical silt, its symmetry and unique- 
ness of line and color could hardly 
have been more neatly done by a 
sculptor working on a* gigantic scale. 
Its rounded, laminated contours pile 
aloft in sharp contrast to the rela- 
tively sheer and sharp outlines of sur- 
rounding structures. At another spot 
nature’s craftsmanship has created a 
remarkably clear caricature of a hu- 
man head, Gutzon Borglum-like in its 
massiveness. Elsewhere stands the 
Elephant’s Head, a striking likeness of 
the creature for which it is named, 
formed by the action of wind and 
Its large ears flap back from 
a grinning mouth as large, black eyes 
seem to stare at the red earth it is 
touching with its crimson trunk. On 
every cliff strange shapes appear, huge, 
grotesque, supernatural. 

Natural bridges and window-rocks 


abound affording views of the valley” 


floor, the buttes on the other side and 
the blue, blue sky above. At one edge 
of the valley stark shafts of the sand- 
stone rise and their peculiar color is 
set off even more fetchingly by the 
scattering of trees growing among the 
softly rounded boulders at their 
bases. 

Occasionally, large pieces of petri- 
fied wood with their rainbow version 
of all the colors in the spectrum are 
found on the valley’s floor. These 
trees which once grew in some far-dis- 
tant geologic time were preserved by 
the dry air after they fell. Eventually 
they were covered with earth and the 
resulting heat and pressure turned 
them to stone. Later, the water washed 
away the accumulation of dirt and 
today broken parts of the age-old 
trunks lie just as though felled by 
some primeval woodcutter. The sedi- 
ment on the valley floor was laid down 
by ancient seas, rivers and lakes and 
it represents practically every division 


“of the geological time table. 


Petroglyphs, or rock carvings, with 
their crude representations of moun- 
tain sheep, snakes, circles, lightning, 
and so forth, abound throughout the 
Lake Mead region, but they are more 
abundant in the sandstone here in this 
flaming valley than at any other place. 
The origin of these pre-historic pic- 
tures is still a matter of scientific 
speculation, but they are fascinating 
evidence of a prehistoric civilization 
which stirs the imagination. 

During winter months, the tempera- 
ture of the Lake Mead area varies be- 
tween fifty and seventy degrees. From 
February until June, the slopes of the 
hills are covered with wild flowers, 
golden hills are visible in solid yellow 
masses for great distances. Also add- 
ing their colors are asters, desert 
chicory, wild heliotrope, desert mal- 
low and sand verbena. Animal life 
is also plentiful, migrating birds have 


_ discovered the great body of water, 


and from a boat, silently drifting up a 
canyon, the visitor may see the shy 
mule deer, the desert fox, or the 
spectacular mountain sheep with their 
huge curving horns. 

Travelers may reach the park by 
motor, rail, bus or air, and may ap- 
proach it from Boulder City, Overton 
or Pierce Ferry below the Grand Can- 
yon. Free public camp grounds are 
maintained five miles from Boulder 
City, or guests may stay in the town 
itself. : 

America has a new  playgrotind 
waiting—a huge shining lake, where 
the white sails of boats are silhouetted 
against the dramatic cliffs of an old 


and interesting land. 
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less steam, 

Miraculously Mount Katmai took 
no human life. Death came only to 
the numerous animals trapped and 
roasted in an inferno of hot sand 
and flaming vegetation. 

However, had such an explosion oc- 
curred near a dense population cen- 
ter, large scale destruction and death 
would would have been unequaled. For 
instance, assume Katmai were located 
in New York City. The effects would 
add up something like this. All of 
Manhattan and an equal area besides 
would open in a great chasm. The 
flow of red hot sand would consume 
all of greater New York. For several 
- months no one could approach nearer 
than Paterson, New Jersey. Sounds 
of the explosion would be audible in 
Chicago; fumes would sweep over all 
the states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; brass would tarnish in Denver. 
Residents of Toronto would suffer 
acid burns. Ash would accumulate in 
Philadelphia a foot deep and the city 
would plunge into a terrible darkness 
for nearly three days—a darkness so 
black from falling ash that.a lan- 
tern held at arm’s length could not be 
seen, 

Though overshadowed by the mag- 
nitude of Katmai, many other peaks 
in this area have rocked the earth 
with violent eruptions. Bogoslof Is- 
land near Unalaska exploded in 
1907, and in 1910 was seen shooting 
off flames, ‘ashes and smoke, Con- 
currently with Katmai, Mount Martin 
on the Alaska Peninsula erupted leav- 
ing a smoking crater one thousand 
feet wide. Pogromni volcano on Uni- 
mak Island burst its top in 1795 and 
again in 1827 and 1830, Aniakchak, 
one hundred miles southwest of Kat- 


mai, erupted in 1934 and created the - 


- largest active crater in the world— 
twenty-one miles in circumference. 
Dozens of other peaks in the Aleu- 
tians and Alaska Peninsula have erupt- 
ed at one time or another, but because 
of extreme distances and sparseness 
of population, little is known about 

- the exact nature of the outbursts. At 

- best only the volcanic remains can be 

examined and the original activity 

merely conjectured. 
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‘These conical outlets of the earth’s 


‘molten subterranean forces add still 
another item of unusual interest to 
‘the strange, fog-bound Aleutian Is- 
lands, jutting naked and treeless from 


the cold sea. Tips of a long stretch: - 


_ of mountains known as the Aleutian 
Range, the Aleutians are in structure 
and origin. closely related to the ac- 
tive earth in the Asiatic belt. 

Although divorced from Asia by 
: thousands of miles, the North Ameri- 
can continent ties into a geographical 
' blood relationship with Japan and the 
_ East Indies by a ribbon of linking is- 
_ lands. A series of five archipelagos, 
_ or island arcs, reoccurring in propor- 
tionate patterns, beginning at the Alas- 
ka Peninsula and ending at Sumatra 
in the Netherland Indies, make up the 
| Aisa S eieata: as 
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The Aleutian- Commander 
group, the first arc, extends to the 
Russian Kamchatka where it meets a 
second arc, a line of lofty and notable 
volcanoes reaching through the Kurile 
Islands into northern Japan. At the 
island of Rishiri the third arc begins 
and stretches south and southwest to 
the western extremity of the Japan- 
ese Islands. Volcanoes of southern 
Japan are developed along a fourth 
line which comes down the east coast 
of Korea and curves around through 
Lu-Chu Islands to northern Formosa. 
A fifth are carries the system through 
the Philippines and Borneo up to the 
volcanic complex of Sumatra. 

Further proof of kinship of Asiatic 
and Aleutian volcanoes is found in the 
fact that the hundreds of Aleutian vol- 
canoes bear no resemblance to the 
only two on the Alaska mainland— 
but have a close affinity to Asiatic 
peaks. 

Then it follows that the whole series 
of volcanoes, extending from the 
Alaska Peninsula through the Kuriles, 
Japan, and the Philippines are escape 
jets from similar underground pres- 
sure. In the case of Mount Katmai 
the stored pressure was too great for 
gradual release and burst its way 
through the earth’s crust. This hap- 
pened at one end of the Alaska- 
Sumatra trunk. Such explosions are 
a possibility in any active volcanic 
area, but it is considered unlikely to 
occur again in the vented area of Kat- 
mai. History of other regions shows 
that most of the great eruptions have 
come from a reawakening of vents 
which previously were unnoticed and 
often considered extinct. 

Fundamental causes of volcanoes 
have long been the basis for rich 
controversy among geologists. Orig- 
inally it was thought the interior of 
the earth was completely molten. Re- 
search, however, has shown that this 
is not true and that only a ‘portion 
of the interior earth is liquid—tikely 
made so by extreme pressure, radio- 
active heat, or other related causes. 
Earth movements, resulting in earth- 
quakes, form fractures in the crust 
through which imprisoned lavas rush 
fo the surface forming volcanoes. 
Over a period of time the continual 
piling up of these outpourings forms 
volcanic peaks. 

How an eruption is set off at a 
certain time is not known. With Kat- 
mai the initial eruptions are thought 
to have begun with a cascading to the 
valley floor of several million yards of 
rock from an overhead mountain. 
This violent shaking of the earth’s 
crust brought about the opening of 


vents and the outpouring of white 


hot magma, followed shortly by. the 
explosion of Katmai. 

- Whether or not another such ex- 
plosion will reoccur is unpredictable, 
but this much is certain: the Alaska- 
Sumatra volcano trunk is highly ac- 


tive and if violence starts, the heavily 


populated Japanese Islands have more 
to lose than the barren and desolate 
Aleutians. 


Island 


erat, 


are today. 


LEADING CARAVANS ACROSS THE SAHARA 


(Continued from page 9) 


arid summer if it were not Allah’s 
will that they should do so? 

“Tn winter, the life of the caravan 
is less easy. You start from your 
night camp two hours before the 
sun rises, and as the early morning is 
freezing, your body retains its stiff- 
ness from the night cold. Inside the 
burnous, one feels like a shriveled nut, 
and beneath its folds, the flesh 
creeps, seeking to find a spot that is 
warm. You run about, and slap arms 
against body until it is time to start, 
and then you start, and after several 
hours of travel it becomes quite com- 
fortable. 

“Much of the time, the caravan is 
passing through a confusion of sand- 
hills, and when one reaches the ridges, 
the eyes are blinded as I am told the 
snow does to mountain climbers. At 
times you travel in the great trade 
track that has been pounded below the 
level of the desert by the feet of cen- 
turies of camels, at others, you cut 
across great hills to shorten the dis- 
tance. Perhaps you will see on a 
far ridge another caravan against the 
sky, and hours later come upon its 
tracks. 

“You may meet a large caravan 
coming up from the south, perhaps 
one from Timbuktu .that has been 
on the desert four or five months. 
The shape of the wood masts that 
project above some of the tents on top 
of the camels tells you where they 


have come from. This kind of car- 
avan will contain women, and it is 
they who ride in the large round 
tents. The caravans do not stop, but 
you salute each other in passing. 

“Half an hour before sunset, in 
winter, you must begin your night 
camp in a place where fuel can be 
found. Each man brings his camel 
to the camping spot, unloads the ani- 
mal, and goes to look for anything 
that will burn: dry weeds, twigs from 
the dry shrubs, dried camel manure. 
The caravan cook is already making 
a kind of pancake, or you might call 
it bread! 

“The method he uses will interest 
you. In place of a mixing pan, he 
takes the thick, hairy goat-skin that 
he has used all day as a saddle, turns 
it inside out, pounds it, thus- making 
it hollow. He pours in flour and 
water, and kneads it into a large 
cake about the thickness of a strong 
man’s thumb. He puts this into the 
embers of the campfire to bake. After 
the meal, there is nothing else to do 
but to face again the cold night. 

“That,” said Gadi,. “gives you a 
small idea of what it is like, the life 
of a caravan. In short, what with 
heat and cold in summer, and cold 
and cold in winter, with poor food, 
with stubborn camels and men, it is 
not a life that appeals to all. Yet 
there are many who would have no 
other.” 


AMERICA WELCOMES INDIA’S REGAL CATTLE 
(Continued from page 17) 


sebrum secreted by the sebaceous 
glands of the skin is thought to be 
repugnant to pestiferous insects.” 
Survival is in their blood. They have 
emerged with primordial ruggedness 
and adaptability, from thousands of 
years of difficult living. They can 
walk fast, graze far, travel a long way 
to water, keep pace with a trotting 
horse without tiring, live on the land 
without supplemental feeding and 
maintain a normal body temperature 
in warm climates. 

Practically no attempt has been 
made to breed pure Brahmans for beef 
purposes. A Brahman crossed with any 
breed improves the size, makes hard- 
ier, more prolific cattle, yields more 
edible meat, a smaller per cent of bone 
and a greater profit, and the general 
plan is to produce commercial herds 
of one-half to one-quarter Brahman 
blood. 

There are approximately thirty 
different kinds of Indian cattle and 
the breeds are named for the areas 
in which they are found. The Guz- 
the Nellore and the Gir are 
the choice of most’ American cattle- 
men and the color varies according 
to the individual and the breed. The 
quality of Brahman blood is charac- 
teristically the same whether the cat- 
tle are silver gray, dark gray, dun, 
fawn or red color, and it will project 
its mettle into many generations. 

The changes taking place in cattle 
breeding in the South are marked by 
the same system of selection and 
crossbreeding which made other out- 
standing breeds of cattle what they 
The Bovidae family 
which, in the opinion of paleontolo- 
gists, originated in a carnivorous 


species with claws, has undergone 
many changes in form and function 
since its first appearance on earth. 
History records the fact that early 
Romans fed their horses and cattle 
a diet of fish. 

It is a recognized fact that exist- 
ing breeds of cattle have been cre- 
ated by so called artificial methods of 
breeding. Scientific control of meth- 
ods of breeding have “speeded up” 
the process of natural evolution to 
accomplish in a few years what 
nature alone might not be able to 
achieve in milleniums of time. 

Simultaneously, with the develop- 
ment of better cattle, improvement in 
crops and agriculture have been 
made. With the aid of rotary chop- 
pers and cyclone seeders Florida has 
become one of the foremost cattle 
producing areas of the nation. Pack- 
ing houses took root when the cattle 
problem of Florida was solved by the 
introduction of Brahman cattle. 

Commercial herds of crossbred 
Brahmans graze the Arizona deserts 
and glean the fig groves and irri- 
gated valley of the Colorado in 
California. Herds of from one hun- 
dred to ten thousand cattle find a 
natural habitat in the Rio Grande 
valley, they have spread from South 
to West Texas and many British 
bred cows with Brahman calves may 
be seen in the lush pastures of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 

The Brahman has made a path to 
a new continent to add new interest 
to the passionate absorption of cattle 
raising. They have’ brought prog- 
ress, profit and pride to their owners 
and the sands of time will never 
close over their tracks. 
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Louvain, whose university was 
founded in 1425. Reduced to ashes in 
1914 and rebuilt largely with pennies 
donated by American school children, 
the Germans set fire to the library 
again in May 1940. More than seven 
hundred thousand books and illumi- 
nated manuscripts went up in flames. 
Only forty thousand volumes, which 
had been removed to safety before- 
aand, remained; but these were de- 
stroyed later during the repeated Al- 
lied air attacks on Louvain’s indus- 
trial plants and railroad installations. 
The library, conceived in the early 
twenties by the American architect, 


Whitney Warren, in typical Brabant- 


Gothic style, remained an empty shell. 
The Belgian government and the Uni- 
versity will provide for its reconstruc- 
tion, and American friends of Bel- 
gium have already established the 
Louvain Library Book Fund to re- 
fill its shelves. 

Life in the university has resumed 
its colorful tenor. On the opening 
day of the school year, the academic 
body, in cap and gown, again marches 
solemnly to high mass. During the 
term, when a candidate for a degree 
submits his thesis, the authorities re- 
enact the picturesque and traditional 
ceremonies of old. After an exchange 
of subtle dialectics between student 
and examiners, the Rector Magnificus 
kisses the candidate on both cheeks, 
and the procession files out under the 
resounding vaults. 

The Belgian educational system at 
present is thoroughly disorganized. 
During the occupation the enemy had 
sought to weaken the freedom-lov- 
ing Belgians so that they would be- 
come docile and subservient to the 
“Herrenvolk.’ With this in mind, the 
Nazis adopted a school curriculum 
designed to substitute German racial 
and anti-religious theories for the 
democratic principles of equality and 
tolerance that has characterized Bel- 
gian life. ‘But the teachers were not 
to be intimidated. Many of them con- 
tinued to teach history as they had al- 
ways taught it, in spite of the fact 
that the Nazi text books made no 
mention of the first World War. In 
defiance of the Germans. most class- 
rooms began the day with the singing 
of the Belgian national anthem. Many 
teachers even kept- on giving private 
lessons to Jewish children who had 
been excluded from the schools, In 
retaliation for these acts of defiance, 
the Germans demolished hundreds of 
elementary schools and many high 
schools and colleges. 

The “Save the Children Federation 
of the United States,” under the su- 
pervision of American and Belgian 
educators, has undertaken to restore 
the ruined buildings. All money 
raised is being used for the welfare 
of Belgian children. At present the 
Federation is concentrating on food 
and clothing. Later on it plans to 
provide such articles as soap, vitamin 
tablets, school supplies and text books. 

In 1941 the Musical Youth Society 
was secretly formed in Brussels to 
promote a love of music among 
school children and to keep up their 
morale. This organization has perma- 
nent aims and is supported by leading 
musical and educational institutions, 
including the Brussels Education De- 
partment. It arranges concerts, com- 
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BELGIUM EMERGES FROM SERFDOM __ 
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petitions on musical criticism and lec- 
tures for older students. This move- 
ment has already crossed the border 
into France and is rapidly spreading 
throughout the Continent. 

Belgium, especially Flanders, has 
always been a land of chimes. They 
have never failed to ring out on fes- 
tive occasions, and the art of the 
carillonneur is still held in the high 
esteem. Many of the bells had names. 
There was the Orida in Antwerp 
which tolled only when the country 
was threatened with invasion. Ghent 
had its Roeland, on which was in- 
scribed : 

“Bell Roeland is my name; 

When I ring, it is for fire; 

When I chime, it is for victory— 

in Flanders.” 

The German decision to convert the 
carillons into cannon aroused the Bel- 
gians to the point of rebellion. To 
them the dismantling of the bells 
from church towers and_ belfries 
was little less outrageous than the 
abduction of men and women to in- 
dustrial slavery in the Reich. The 
Church protested, the Vatican inter- 
vened, and many parish priests rang 
the bells as they publicly read a pas- 
toral letter forbidding the populace 
to help the Germans remove the caril- 
lons. But to no avail. The Germans 
were determined to melt down the 
bells. | In an effort to make. this 
seizure seem less arbitrary, they 
promised to spare the bells which had 
“historical value.” But in a country 
which cherishes everything ancient, 
that distinction had little or no mean- 
ing. When the Bishop of Tournai 
was asked by several German officers 
to list the bells which, in his opinion, 
should not be confiscated, he declined, 
saying, “Whether the bells have his- 
torical value or not, your crimes re- 
main the same.” 

In Liége the Bishop refused to 
hand over the keys of the cathedral 
tower to the Germans, The workmen 
who removed the bells of St. Antoine 
church in Liége did so under a hail 
of stones, and German gendarmes 
had to intervene. After the bells had 
been hoisted down, the onlookers 
chalked huge V’s on them and sang 
the national anthem. 

At Hollogne the Nazis had to force 
the door of the church. When the 
bell was lowered, the priest draped 
it with a tricolor flag and the crowd 
covered it with flowers, singing La 
Brabanconne and the Internationale. 

After the liberation, some of the 
more treasured bells which had been 
safely stored away, were promptly 
replaced in towers and belfries, and 
now the bells again ring out melodi- 
ously on holidays and special oc- 
easions. Carillon concerts have been 
resumed in many of the Flanders 
towns, and people once more listen to 
the tuneful chimes from café terraces 
and park benches. 


For a country extending only one 
hundred. and twenty miles at its 
widest point, Belgium had an excel- 
lent network of rails before the war. 
At first the Germans left the rail- 
roads practically intact, bombing only 
important railway stations in order 
to disorganize traffic within Belgium. 
But as their position grew more des- 
perate, they seized most of the coun- 
try’s rolling stock. After V-E day 
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the Government was confronted with 
the task of restoring the railway net- 
works and the principal bridges and 
tunnels as quickly as possible so as to 
meet the vital needs of the country. 
A way was found, and within several 
months all the secondary railways, ex- 
cept for two or three lines in the east, 
were back in service on fairly nor- 
mal schedules. 

Strangely enough, the lend-lease 
program has not worked entirely to 
Belgium’s advantage. In fact, she 
emerged at the end of the war as 
the only creditor country in Europe. 
On June 16, 1945 the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announced that 
reverse lend-lease by Belgium has 
been four times as great as American 
lend-lease to her. 

The labor situation immediately 
after V-E day left much to be de- 
sired. It has, however, been gradually 
improving. Production today is lower 
than it was in 1940 chiefly because of 
under-nourishment, 
tools-and machinery, and the general 
disorder in the nation’s economy. 
Then, too, the social security system 
and wage increases, recently granted 
by the new Government, have not 
helped matters as far as the national 
economy is concerned. For desirable 
as these measures are, they are a 
great drain on the treasury and weigh 
heavily on the cost of living. 

Although the Government is not 
yet prepared to permit free trading, 
it has taken steps to remove certain 
restrictions. It has already eased the 
regulations for import and export 
licenses and has lifted all Nazi-im- 
posed bars. In conjunction with these 
economic reforms there has been a 
gradual relaxation, in rationing. Re- 
cently fish and bread became ration 
free. 

The German occupation all but 
ruined . Belgian agriculture, putting 
that industry in the red to the tune of 
15,000,000,000 francs. Nevertheless, 
the war-time starvation diet has prac- 
tically disappeared. But food is still 
rather scarce, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the Black Market is 
flourishing throughout the land. In 
June 1945 butter was $16 a pound and 
domestic cigarettes from 80c to $1.75 
a pack. To halt this inflationary 
trend, a new law authorizes the clos- 
ing of establishments which violate 
measures designed to insure the peo- 
ple’s food supply. Provision has also 
-been made to finance household equip- 
ment for workers who earn less than 
4,000 francs ($91) a month. 

The Government-in-exile had a 


depreciation of | 


complete political, economic and so- 
cial program ready for V-E day. It 
has promised the Belgians to put it 
into effect as soon as conditions war- 


rant. Some of the provisions have 
already been enacted. First of all, it 
has given the people a democratic 
form of government—a government 
which, it is hoped, will enable the 
Flemish, Walloon and Brussels popu- 
lations to develop their abilities to a 
maximum degree, 
free press throughout the country 
and all may worship where and how 
they please. A close watch has been 
put on monopolies, which henceforth 
will have to serve the public interest. 

One of the main objectives of the 
present Government is the establish- 
ment of industrial democracy. Col- 
lective bargaining is to be the guiding 
factor. While private initiative in in- 
dustry is to be encouraged, wages, 
hours of work and prices-are to be 
controlled. A minimum wage has al- 
ready been established, including 
paid vacations and a resumption of 


pre-war working hours. Women are. 


to have industrial as well as political 
equality. Education will become com- 
pulsory up to the age of sixteen as 
soon as the schools are rebuilt. De- 
tailed plans for municipal housing are 
now ready. The Board of Health has 
been assigned the job of fighting dis- 
ease and supervising workmen’s social 
welfare organizations. 

All in all, the Belgians have done a 
remarkable job in reconstruction and 
reconversion. Moreover, they are 


setting an example to the world of- 


practical democracy in action. In 
the face of almost insuperable difficul- 
ties they have forged ahead and are 
now well on the road to recovery. 
Only a little more than-a year after 
liberation they can point to three hun- 
dred rebuilt bridges and to the re- 
opened ports of Antwerp, Ostend and 
Ghent. Socially, life is rapidly as- 
suming a peace-time normalcy. In 
Brussels there is renewed interest in 
swing and other American popular 
music. 
pach display portraits of “Duke” 
Ellington, Fletcher Henderson, Bix 
Beiderbecke and other jazz celebrities 
just as they did before the war. In 
the movie field, two full-length fea- 
tures, the first since 1938, have re- 
cently been completed. Belgium can 
indeed take pride in her post-war 
achievements. A nation that can so 
easily change from a condition of 
serfdom to one of free expression has 
a right to look forward to the future 
with hope and confidence. 
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Shops on the Boulevard Ans- - 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
schoo! that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same ie true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the seenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice. of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 

There is a demand for the man or woman 


who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirt 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged ad 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instrue- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoratior in England. 
II. Walls. 


? XIX. William and Mary, 
Ti. Windows. Queen Anne and Early 
IV. Ceilings, Floors, 


Georgian Styles. 
Floor Coverings. XX. The Age of Chip- 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 


pendale. 


tures: XXI. The Adam Period 
VI. Color and Color in England and Amer- 
Schemes. ica. 
VII. Choice and Arrange- XXII. American Adapta- 
ment of Furniture. tion of British and 


Continental Styles. 
XXII. The Decorating 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 


VII. Textiles; Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 

XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 

XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Arts AND Decoration Home Strupy Course In INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Their Solution. 
XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVIII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 


Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


It’s gone sky-high in value, along with the furnishings 
in it. Business and industrial properties are’ way up, too! 

Have your Fire Insurance and Extended Coverage 
kept pace? Better check up now —with an eye on 
today’s insurable values. Make sure your home—and 
its contents—are adequately protected. 


Maybe fire insurance costs too little 


If the cost of Fire Insurance were higher, you'd prob- 
ably pay more attention to it. Few realize how much 
value you get today for your premium dollar... how 
broad the protection is under today’s policies, al- 
though the cost of Fire Insurance has declined! 


Successful ““business’’ trip | 
Burglary is 47s business . . . and he may call at Let him assist you balance the scales! 


your house next. Be ready! Hartford Residence 


and Outside Theft Insurance protects all mem- Your Hartford agent or your insurance 
bers of your family living in your house, covers broker can help you balance your protection 
property at home or when traveling in the against present-day property values. He will 
Western Hemisphere. be glad to advise you—call or see him today. 


Look out...it may beabooby trap! 


Don’t take chances with that hard to re- 
place car. Handle it with care! And be sure 
you're covered by broad, modern auto- 
mobile insurance protection! 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company. __ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal lifeinsurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


